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FOREWORD 


With  this    issue,  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life  Activities  completes 
15  ;years  of  publication*    In  the  first  issue,  dated  March  1,  1927,  Dr.  Galpin 
wrote  -  "The  so called  Purnell  Act  of  Congress  bids  fair  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant aid  to  rural  life  in  this  generation.    The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Notice  the  terms  of  the  Act:     'The  funds  ••»•••  shall  be  applied  to  •••»• 
necessary  expenses  of  •••••  such  sociological  investigations  as  have  for 
their  purpose  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life. 1 
•Sociological  investigations*  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  having  thus  been  made  legitimate  by  the  Act  are  given 
scientific  standing  in    the  most  powerful  agency  for  progress  American  agricul- 
ture employs.    All  rural  sociologists,  -  even  those  not  teaching  in  land-grant 
colleges  -  will  profit  eventually  by  the  Purnell  Act.    It  is  this  inter- 
relatedness  of  the  work  of  all  sociologists  of  rural  life  that  prompts  the 
putting  out  of  this  quarterly  mimeograph  to  present  and  future  sociological 
research  cooperators.    Any  information  of  a  sociological  character  which  shall 
directly  sharpen  the  instruments  of  rural  research,  -  and  consequently  sharpen 
rural  teaching  and  rural  extension  -  will  be  welcome  and  find  a  place  here.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  quarterly  will  prove  able  to  knit  together  the  efforts  of 
rural  sociologists.  fThe  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life,  1  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Purnell  Act,  is  nothing  less  than  a  lofty  national  aim,  in 
fact,  well-nigh  a  great  national  cause  or  struggle,  which  has  come  to  take  its 
place  along-side  other  historic  American  struggles." 

Looking  back  upon  the  growth  of  Rural  Sociology  during  the  last  15 
years,  it  is  clear  that  this  publication  has  made  its  contribution  to  the  ob- 
jectives which  Dr.  Galpin  set  forth.    During  its  lifetime,  Rural  Sociology,  as 
a  discipline,  has  developed  to  the  place  where  it  now  has  its  own  professional 
organization  and  its  own  professional  journal.    When  the  journal  "Rural  Soci- 
ology" was  founded,  we  asked  whether  we  should  suspend  "Activities"  to  let 
that  journal  perform  its  functions.    Our  colleagues  at  the  State  Colleges  per- 
suaded us  then  to  continue  and  we  were  glad  to  do  so. 

Now  the  Nation  is  at  war.    The  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  of  which  the  Division  of  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Welfare  is  a 
part,  will  be  concentrated  on  activities  which  will  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  winning  the  war.    Service  and  research  maintenance  activities  which 
are  to  be  continued  must  be  reviewed  critically  and  the  Division  must  put  it- 
self in  a  position  to  render  its  maximum  contribution  to  this  new  objective 
of  the  Bureau. 

Accordingly,  Farm  Population  and  Rural  Life  Activities  will  cease  to 
appear  regularly  after  this  issue.    It  is  not  easy  to  reach  this  decision, 
but  if  we  are  to  make  our  contribution  to  the  war  effort  we  must  direct  our 
energies  fully  in  that  direction. 


Carl  C.  Taylor 


Some  Census  Results 


[  i@  ehanical  Pc sir e r 

The  cSffcinued  girewth  of  the  use  of  mechanical  power  on  farms  stands 
out  clearly  in  the  1940  Census  returns,     Twenty-three  percent:,  nearl3r  one- 
fourth  of  all  farms,  reported  tractors  in  1940.     This  is  nearly  double  the 
proportion  reported,  13 •  5  percent,  In  1930  and  mere  than  6  times'  as  great 
as  the  proportion  reporting  in  1920 • 

Cor'-  than  half  the  farms  reported  tractors  in  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  h'-braska,  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  in  Minnesota  and   Montana  the  pro- 
portion was  nearly  half.    Although  they  reported  considerable  increases,  two 
..iiiirc  divisions,  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  h?st  South  Central,  and  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  reported  fejver  than  10  percent  of  the  farms  with  tractors. 


A  compai  is on  which  throws  considerable  light  on  the  characteristics 
of  farms  is  that  between  farms  reporting  tractors  and  those  not  reporting 
horses  and  mules.     It  is  apparent  that  in  the  Corn  Belt  a  large  proportion 
of  farms  with  tractors  also  had  horses  or  mules.     But  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  in  New  England,  and  in  much  of  the  South ,  there  are  apparently 
appreciable  proportions  of  farms  without  mechanical  or  horse  power.  In 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  for  example,  33  percent  of  the  farms  did  not  re- 
port horses  or  mules,  but  only  L  parent  of  all  farms  reported  tractors, 
liven  if  all  of  the  farms  with  tractors  ar.;  included  among  these,  not  report- 
ing horses  or  mules,  more  than  ono-fonrth  of  ell  farms  have  neither  work  stock 
nor  tractors.     The  number  with  oxv.n  would  be-  too  small  to  affect  this  conclu- 
sion.    In  Yfust  Virginia  where  one-third  of  all  farm  operators  reported  work 
off  the  farm,  more  than  4-0  percent  of  all  farms  reported  neither  tractor  nor 
horses  or  mules. 


In  areas  where  the  plantation  form  of  organization  is  common,  a 
numb.. r  of  farm  units  may  use  power  supplied  from  the  central  headquarters, 
■There  units  not  reporting  power  may  nonetheless  have  access  to  adjquate 
power.     But  in  general  farming  areas,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  operate 
a  fan:'  of  are/-  size  without  power.     If,  under  these  conditions,  the  farm 
unit  is  the  major  source  of  support  for  a  f seemly,  the  income  level  can 
hardly  be  sufficient  for  even  a  moderate  level  of  living,     '"feny  part-time 
fanes  7.- on  Id  have  neither  horses  nor  tractors.     But  after  allowances  are 
made  for  all  of  these,  there  s,till  are  appreciable  numbers  of  farms  ehich 
have  neither  horse  nor  tractor  power,  but  are  the  main  source  of  support 
of  the  family. 

Ag 

Farm  operators  as  e  group  include  more  elder  persons  in  1940  than 
they  did  in  1930.    Nearly  three-fifths  of  all  farm  operators  in  1940  wore 
45  y  ars  eld  ana  over,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  a  13.  full  owners  are  in 
ethis  a&o  group. 


i 


v'ith  .increasing  numbers  of  aged  persons  in  the  population,  there  is 
a  growing  emphasis  on  retirement.     In  many  eases  a  person  is  presumed  to  be 
ready  for  retirement  when  he  reaches  his  65th  birthday,  but  obviously  this 
does  not  apply  to  farm  operators  -  especially  to  full  owners •    One  out  of 
every  seven  farm  operators  in  1940  reported  that  he  was  65  years  old.  and 
over.     If  only  full  owners  are  considered,  the  proportion  grows  to  1  in  5. 


Tenants 


The  proportion  of  elder  operators  increased  almost  without  exception. 
This  represents  in  part  an  increased  tendency  to  retire  on  the  farm,  the 
development  of  father-son  partnershiDs  which  permit  the  older  man  to  continue 
longer  as  a  farm  operator,  depression  price  levels  which  did  not  permit  the 
farmer  to  retire,  "retirement"  to  farming  by  persons  too  old  to  carrv  on  their 
accustomed  nonfarm  occupations,  end  the  difficulty  which  many  young  people  had 
in  securing  sufficient  capital  to  become  farm  operators.     lechaniza  tion  is  also 
a  factor,  for  by  decreasing  the  amount  of  hard  physical  labor,  it  has  extended 
the  period  of  productivity  of  many  farmers. 

Farm  Labor 

Another  element  indicating  changes  in  farming  during  the  decade  is  in 
the  number  reporting  expenditures  for  farm  labor  and  the  amount  spent  for 
labor.    Fewer  farm  operators  reverted  having  hired  labor  diirinp  1939  than 
during  1929  and  there  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  amount  spent.    Farm  wa e 
rates,  however,  declined  even  mere    rapidly,  arc  the  number  cr  persons  who 
worked  on  farms  showed  little  c:  ange*     leu.  amount  spirit  for  labor  was  reduced 
to  less  than  half  its  1929  level  in  the  northern  plains  State  sj  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota. 

"But  in  a  number  of  cotton  States  the  amount  spent  for  hired  labor 
increased  between  1929  and  1°39,  a  reflection  of  the  shift  from  the  use  of 
sharecroppers  to  hired  labor,     ^incc  wag:,  levels  decreased,  tarn  increase  in  the 
number  of  hired  farm  laborers  was    ven  great;  r  than  the  increase  in  amount 
spent  for  labor.    .Among  the  13  Southern  States,  only  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Virginia  failed  to  report  an  increase  in  the  amount  snent  for  labor.  The 
States  in  which  the  amount  .spent  for  labor  increased  in  general  r- ported  a 
smaller  decrease  in  the  number  of  farmers  roportirm  hired  labor  than  was  true 
generally,, 

Work  off  th^  Farm 

Many  farms  provide  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  income  of  the  opera tor j 
one  out  of  every  Savon  farm  operators  worked  off  the  fare  100  days  or  more 
during  1939  •    This  combination  of  nonfarm  work  with  farm  r  .-a  id  one.  was  most 
prevalent  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  West  Virginia,  and  Washington,  whore 
1  out  of  every  3  farm  operators  were  included.     It  was  least  prevalent  in  the 
Northern  Plains  and  in  the  Cotton  Belt,  where  several  States  reported  fewer 
than  one— tenth  of  all  farm  operators  Working  c':7  the  farm,  to  that  extm.it. 

An  increase  in  the  proportion  of  operators  reporting  100  days  or  more 
work  off  the  farm  occurred  in  all  but  two  States.     Delaware  and  'Wfarmont  report 
the  only  exceptions  and  in  both  instances  the  decreases  are  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible. 

,  It  is  clear  from  Census  figures  that  there  are  many  farms  which  do  not 
have  a  resident  farm  operator  devoting  most  of  his  efforts  and  presumably  most 
of  the  efforts  of  his  family  to  the  farm.    Nearly  1  out  of  cev_ry  10  operators 
reported  working  200  days  or  more  off  his  farm.    This  amount  of  work  off  the 
farm  is  most  prevalent  in  States  where  there  is  considerable  industrial  develop 
ment  and  where  most  of  the  work  which  the  operator  does  is  at  other  than  farm 
work.    In  Naw  Hampshire,  ^Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  approximately  1  out  of 
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every  U  farm  operators  reported  100  days  or  more  off  their  ferns •    Higher  than 
average  proportions    are  also  reported  from  the  '  riddle  Atlantic  States j  the 
East  North  Central  -  except  Wisconsin  and  Illinois;     the  Pacific  States? 
Nu/  Mexico,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Utah  among  the  Mountain  States ;  and  Tennessee, 
West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Florida  in  the  South.    In  the  'fountain 
States  a  portion' of  the  work  off  the  farm    is  agricultural  work,  the  operator 
leaving  his  farm  for  extended  periods  to  carry  on  this  work.     These ' part-time 
farms  are  least  frequent  in  the  Northern  Plains  States,  North  Dakota,  and 
Nebraska  reporting  fewer  than    5  percent  of  the  operators  with  200  days  or  more 
of  eff-thc-farm.  work.     In  Iowa,  too,  only  L  percept  reported  so  much  time  off 
the  farm. 


"Tork  off  the  farm  included  all  time  spent  off  the  fane  in  1939  far  pay, 
income,  or  profit.    Work  by  the  operator  in  connection  with  a  filling  station, 
garage,  tourist  came,  or  other  n on farm  business  conducted  at  the  farm  is 
included.    No  record  was  secured  of  tfco  amount  of  work  off  the  farm  which  was 
performed  by  any  member  of  the  family  other  than  the  oner" tor. 

Living  off  the  Farm 

In  1940,  the  Census  also  asked  whether  er  net  the  farm  coo-rater  was 
living  on  his  farm.    Five  percent  reported  that  they  were  net.     Utah,  with  its 
village  pattern  had  the  largest  proportion  reporting  that  th jy  did  not  live  on 
the  farm  they  operated. 

New  Mexico  and  Nevada  both  report  about  one— eighth  of  all  operators 
living  off  their  farms.     In  Now  Mexico  this  undoubtedly  is  related  to  the 
village  pattern  which  is  prevalent  in  sane  parts  of  the  Stat  ... 

Florida,  with  its  extensive  vegetable  and  fruit  cropping  operations 
reports  15  percent  of  its  operators  living  off  the  farm*     '>lif '--rnia,  in  which 
similar  types  of  farming  are  highly  developed  in  the  major  agricultural  areas, 
likewise  reports  a  relatively  large  number  of  its  operators  not  living  on 
farms*    This  would  also  be  the  case  of  operators  who  run  farms  in  two  or  more 
States,  such  as  some  truck  farmers  who  operate  farms  in  Florida  and  New  Jersey, 
or  in  other  States  on  the  East  Coast. 

The  Northern  Plains  States  else  provide  a  larger  than  average  proportion 
of  operators  who  report  living  off  their  farms*    In  Montana  and  North  Dakota, 
more  than  10  percent    are  in  this  group.     In  Kansas    Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota, 
the  percentage  is  somewhat  above  tin.  national  av  .ra go •     In  the  wheat  growing 
areas,  there  appears  tc.  have  been  a  development  toward  what  might  be  called 
"town— farming. "    With  mechanized,  oauiomont  available  for  use  on  the  farm,  with 
the  ready  transportation  afforded  by  the  automobile^  are  with  a  work  pattern 
which  is  highly  seasonal,  the  re  appears  to  havj  developed  an  increased  tendency 
for  the  operator  tc  live  in  a.  nearby  tewn  or  city. 

The  "suitcase"  farmer  of  the  Southern  Great  Plains  who  lives  at  a 
considerable  distance  away  and  comes  to  the  farm  only  long  enough  to  carry  en 
harvesting,  plowin g,  .and.  seeding,  reportedly  is  declining  In  numbers,  partly 
because  of  the  need  for  immediate  att  eation  when  dust  storms  come  *     But  the 
resident  of  a  nearby  town  can  easily  operate  a  farm  in  these  areas*    He  may  do 
so  to  avoid  the  isolation  of  the  open  country,  to  permit  the  children  to  get 
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to  school  more  easily,  to  continue  oporatipli?  his  business  in  town,  or  fcr  any 
other  reasons,  •  In    areas  where  setti  amcnt  is  sparse,  and  the  public  schools 
hav- ;  been  affected  by  declining  enrollments,  the  practice  of  moving  into  town 
in  order  to  permit  the  children  to  attend  school  there  has  apparently 
increased.     Since  the  Census  was  taken  as  cf  April  1,  it  reported  as  living  off 
th  r.  farm  those  operators  "who  moved  into  tcwaa  fcr  the  dure. tic. n  cf  the  school 


year, 


These  Velio  Did  Not  Report 

Some  information  on  the  characteristics  of  farms  and  their  operators  can 
also  be  secured  from  the  Census  reports  en  the  numbers  net  reporting  in 
response  to  the  various  questions  on  the  schedule.    Nearly  5  percent  failed  to 
report  whether  the  opera  tor  lived  on  a  farm  or  not.    This  is  fairly  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  various  States  and.  presumably  the  majority  for  whom,  no 
report  is  made?  can  be  considered  as  not  living  on  the  farm  at  the  time  the 
Census  was  taken.    Somewhat  mere  puzzling  is  the  number  of  farms  fcr  which  no 
family  or  hired  labor  is  reported •    Scr..o  of  these  units  und:  ubtcdly  have  only 
incidental  agricultural  operations,  such  as  hay  land  for  pasture  which  is  left 
to  a  neighbor  who  performs  all  of  the  work. 

The  question  as  asked  called  for  all  persons,  including  the  operator, 
members  of  his  family,  and  hired  help,  who  worked  on  the  farm  two  days  or  mere 
during  the  week,  March  24-30.    The  fact  thai  one-el  srhth  of* all  farms  'did  not*?  ----- 
report  any  labor  during  that  waok  suggests  that  many  farms  are  not  yet 
organized  to  utilize  fully  the  available  labor  the  year  round. 

Nearly  6  percent  of  all  farms  did  net  report  lead  used  for  cmps.  The 
numbers  included  hero  are  very  unevenly  distributed,    Those  farms  were 
especially  numerous  in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  where  largo 
grazing  units  are  operated  without  any  cropping  activities.     They  aia  also 
numerous    in  the  metropolitan  arms    of      ssa chus ett s ,  Rhod Island,  Ccnh ec tieu.it 
and  Now  Jersey,-  where  such  operations  as  intensive  poultry  fares  and  some 
dairies  are  carried  on  without  any  cronoinor  activities. 

Some  Tenure  Differences 


numerous  indexes  show  that  the  part-owner  occupies  a  position  in 
agriculture  somewhat  distinct  from  that  of  full -owners  or  tenants.  Part-owners 
more  frequently  include  operators  who  keep  theii  capital  more  •  flexible  than  it 
would  be  if  invested  entirely  in  real  estate.    The  arrangement    af  owning  some 
land  and  then  renting  land  as  needed  permits  eaoaansl-n  or  contraction  of  the 
agricultural  operations  in  lino  with  changes  in  the  e.mourt  of  avail?. hi 3  family 
labor,  prospective  prices,  and  ether    variable    factors.    One  of  the 
indicators  of  the  position  of  the  part— owner  is  found  in  the  reports  on 
tractors.    Twenty- three  percent  of  all  operators  report  tractors,  but  /+6  percent 
cf  the  part-owners  report  tractors.     In  the  Northern  Stoics,  with  few  excep- 
tions, more  than  half  of  the  part-owners  report  tractors.    Seme  of  the 
differences  are  rather  striking,     For  example,  in  Kansas  77  percent  of  the 
part-owners  but  only  37  percent  of  the  full-owners  report  tractors.  Similarly, 
in  Montana  65  percent  of  the  part-owners  and  34  percent  of  the  full-owners 
reported  them.     In  Iowa  70  percent  of  tee  part-owners  auc  4-6  percent  of  the 
full-owners  report  tractors.     In  California  the  percentages  are,  respectively, 
60  end  28. 
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For  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  States  reporting  the  largest 
amount  of  mechanized  equipment,  share  and  share— cash  tenants  stand  next  to 
part-owners  in  the  proportion  of  operators  reporting  tractors.     To  a  greater 
extent  than  full— owners,  these  two  tenure  groups  apparently  represent  the 
commercial  operators.    Full-owners  include  many  part-time  farmers s  as  well  as 
many  small  subsistence  units-,  and  owner  operators  who  have  had  to  reduce  the 
size  of  their  farm  units  because  of  increasing  age. 

One  of  the  most  clear-cut  developments    on  farms  during  the  decade  of 
the  1930 *  s  is  the  increase  in  the  percent    of  farm  operators T  dwellings  lighted 
by  electricity.     In  1930  only  13  percent  of  all    farm  operators  *  dwellings 
reported  electricity.     In  1940  this  had.  been  increased  to  33  percent. 
Increases  were  reported  in  every  State.     The  most  marked  increases  Wore 
reported  in  those  States  which  have  the  smallest'  proportions  of  dwellings 
lighted  by  electricity  in  1930.     In  those  States,  the  disappearance  of  the 
cropper  farms  as  farm  units  for  Census  purposes  has  served  to  increase  the 
ratios  somewhat,  but  even  if  this  statistical  effect  is  eliminated,  the 
increases  are  still  striking.     The  larger  proportions  of  farms  with  the 
operator's  dwelling  reporting  electricity  was  in  Massachusetts',  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  California.    Hero  the  percentages  ranged  from 
82.7  to  34«0.    The  smallest  percentages  are  reported  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  Mississippi  with  9»5,  Arkansas  with  10.8,  and  Louisiana  with  11.5  have 
the  smallest  proportions.    North  Dakota  with  15.5  and  South  Dakota  with  17.7 
have  ratios  as  low  as  those  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

Tenure  differentials  appear  here  as  elsewhere.     Forty-two  percent  of 
the  full-owners  and      40    percent  of  the  part-owners  reported  electricity  but 
only  21  percent  of  share  and  share-cash  tenants  and  26  percent  of  the  cash 
and  other  tenants  had  this  facility.    Only  8  percent  of  the  croppers  reported 
electricity  in  their  dwellings.    However,  the  proportion  of  croppers  reporting 
electricity  varied  from  14.5  percent  in  North  Carolina  and  11. 4  pgrecnt  in 
South  Carolina  to  3.4  percent  in  Louisiana, 

In  some  States,  tenure  differences  were  relatively  small.     For  example, 
in  California  the  figures  were  84  percent  for  full-owners  and  part-owners,  and 
78  percent  for  both  groups  of  tenants.    In  New  Mexico  they  wore  between  17  and 
20  percent  for  all  groups  except  part— owners  -."here  they  were  25  percent.  In 
the  New  England  States,  they  ranged  from  48  o  ore 'ant  for  share  and  cash  tenants 
to  80  percent  for  fane  owners.     In  the  1- riddle  Atlantic  States  the  range  was 
from  56  percent  for  share  and  share -cash  tenants  to  66  percent  for  full-owners, 
and  in  the  Pacific  States  from  64  percent    for  share  and  share -cash  tenants  to 
77  percent  for  full-owners. 

Despite  the  rapid  increases  in  providing  electricity  for  farm  homas,  it 
is  clear  that  there  is  still  a  large  volume  of  work  to  be  done  if  electricity 
is  to  be  brought  to  all  fane  dwellings. 
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Table  1.-  Mechanisation  and  work  off  the  farm,  1940  Census 


t 

Peroent  of 

all  farms 

t 

8t»fc«a  srsd  i 

:    Reporting  i 

Reporting  ' 

Operators  workinr 

t  Sot  reporting 

:  expenditures  t 

expenditures  * 

100  days 

or  more  off  farm 

Regions  \J  t 

Report  ins 

t  horses  and/or 

tfor  implements  : 

in  1939  for  » 

I 

fcraotoj  s 

t  mules 

hired  labor  * 

x             i  o«r\ 

i 
5 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Percent 

Maine. 

19.5 

50.0 

22.4 

40.4 

29.7 

26.6 

Hew  Hftfftpehirg  » 

17.2 

57.0 

21.7. 

34.2 

99  99 

33. 7 

n  ft  f. 

27.7 

Vermont  > 

14.4 

31.5 

29.9 

50.9 

24.5 

25.2 

Mas  s&chusetta  s 

.  0 

0  5  ft 

23.1 

99  9 

53.5  - 

25.7 

Knouo  lsi&nu  i 

9ft  P. 

vi  .  w 

32.4 

40.5 

26.7 

21.6 

99  ft 

59.8 

24.4 

35.9 

29.9 

24.0 

Yww  S&ffl&nd  t 

19,2 

63.4 

24.3 

39.1 

30.1 

25.8 

Sew  York  i 

54.7 

30.2 

S3. 8 

47.8 

19.4 

1  c  c 
10.0 

Sew  Jersey  < 

42.0 

51.1 

36.4 

47.8 

1  ft  A 

1  A  1 
14  .1 

fpMBPJ  A  Tnili  ft  > 

SO.  2 

33.9 

31.1 

38.3 

OA  O 

1?«9 

33.0 

33.5 

37.7 

43.2 

99  n 
cC  ,  U 

1  (  .0 

Ohio  t 

35.6 

31.6 

26.5 

35.4 

91  X 

ia  n 

Indi  mm  s 

37.1 

29.4 

27.1 

31.8 

19.6 

14.1 

Illinois  : 

51.8 

19.4 

38.8 

44.0 

12.7 

8.1 

Mi  chi  ean  t 

ftl  w*A-A      <>  1  I  * 

33.1 

31.2 

34.1 

37.9 

9t  9 

61  •  C 

TAP 

Wisconsin  s 

41.2 

15.8 

43.9 

45.8 

10.3 

8.3 

East  North  Central 

39.9 

25.6 

3S.9 

38.9 

17.1 

11.8 

Minnesota.  : 

48.6 

18.4 

47.5 

48.2 

9.9 

6.5 

lows.  t 

55.3 

13,4 

48.7 

51.2 

O  .  w 

ve)fp 

¥4  annul")  * 

16.4 

25.7 

23.6 

30.0 

1  A  7 
A*,  i 

lu  »  V 

Horth  Dakota  t 

59.2 

19.7 

49.5 

52.7 

<s  9 

O  •  w 

South  Dakota  x 

56.1 

16.6 

45.9 

42.6 

5  ft 

w  •  » 

O  Q  J  -  ■      .  — 1 

53.4 

16.2 

38.3 

38.7 

0.1 

a  n 

A. CL  i  IB  Ck  D  * 

53.6 

33.1 

34.4 

39.3 

10.1 

8.3 

11 V  M  V    iK  i    Vll      »Uv4  ^  *« 

44.7 

20.7 

39.3 

42.1 

9.3 

6.8 

Delaware  : 

26.9 

23.4 

25.0 

49.6 

l  a  n 

Maryland  s 

32.4 

Z3J}. 

24.6 

49.5 

Dintriet  of  t 

15.4 

Ci*s1  tf*irl1  a  t 
ODi  i fin  1 

18.5 

52.5 

27.7 

58.5 

9.2 

ill  gXLLL&  * 

6.2 

38.3 

16.8 

34.2 

24.8 

21.8 

3.5 

45.7 

9.6 

26.3 

oo.o 

9ft  « 

lorth  Carolina  x 

4.3 

26.9 

19.9 

34.3 

14  .O 

1  v  .  O 

South  Carolina.  s 

3.1 

21.0 

28.4 

37.3 

1  T  9 
10  <  C 

11  9 
11. £ 

Georgia.  i 

3.8 

14.0 

36.0 

36.4 

1U  .  £ 

ft  1 
O  .  1 

TP!  nt»4  Ha  9 

i  xonu  # 

10-2 

47.3 

22.9 

44.8 

22.9 

19.9 

c,  e 

28.4 

23.4 

35.7 

17.6 

13.9 

Kentucky  x 

4.4 

32.6 

12.7 

26.1 

10  .1 

1 A  ft 
14  .C 

Tennessee  x 

4.4 

33.9 

16.4 

27.9 

1  7  A 
1  '  .* 

1  X  ft 

Al&^ana  s 

2.9 

19.5 

28.0 

25.3 

lu.c 

ft  n 

■JkBSxBBXppX                 1 1 

2.7 

36.1 

14.0 

14.4 

7  ft 

ft  9 

B«  erf-  Qmi+-Vt  n<m"hi"ftlj 

3.6 

30.9 

17.4 

23.0 

1*9 
10  •  6 

1  n  ft 

lu.  v 

4.3 

27.1 

18.4 

23.5 

■  »  K 
1A.0 

ft  9 

20.8 

20.1 

25.9 

9.5 

7.6 

nvi  ill  -t  e 

99  9 
£  C  »  7 

24.8 

26.5 

36.5 

12.6 

8.6 

Tex&s  t 

90  A 

26.1 

22.2 

45.5 

IS. 7 

8.1 

"West  South  Centra lx 

14.9 

25.2 

21.8 

55.8 

1  9  ft 

s  1 

O  .  A 

47.6 

26.4 

40.0 

54.2 

14.9 

9.9 

T  A  »  Vi  n  i 

9S  S 

24.6 

38.4 

58.4 

17.0 

14.0 

Wyoming  t 

X7  S 

16.0 

43.0 

50.6 

14.3 

12.9 

Colorado  t 

37.1 

26.7 

35.3 

49.7 

14.5 

12.3 

Sew  Mexico  t 

14.6 

20.4 

20.7 

29.6 

19.1 

16.7 

Arizona  t 

16.6 

27.1 

16.0 

31.9 

20.4 

19.8 

Utah  t 

11.4 

25.5 

29.6 

49.8 

24.0 

23.1 

Nevada  : 

16.2 

20.6 

53.3 

51.5 

18.4 

12.8 

Mountain  t 

28.3 

24.5 

32.9 

47.9 

17.3 

14.4 

Washington  i 

20.5 

54.9 

23.8 

43.1 

32.0 

23.0 

Oregon  t 

25.0 

46.9 

27.9 

49.4 

27.5 

22.3 

California  x 

33.1 

62.0 

22.7 

62.5 

23.4 

19.2 

Pacific  i 

27.6 

56.5 

24.2 

53.8 

26.8 

20.9 

TJHTTED  STATES  i 

23.1 

28.5 

27.7 

37.1 

15.5 

11.5 

l/  Data  inoomplete,  exoept  for  horaea  and  mules,  for  Distriot  of  Columbia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas  and 


California,  and  Regions  in  which  these  States  fall.    Figures  shown  are  preliminary. 
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Table  2.-  Changes  in  the  age  of  farm  operators,  1940  and  1930 


Percent  of 

operator  s 

45 

years  old 

and  over 

65 

years  old 

and  over 

States  and  Region—^ 

All  operators  : 

Full 

owners  : 

All  operators  ; 

Full 

owners 

s 

1940 

:  1930  : 

1940 

:  1930  : 

1940 

:  1930  : 

1940 

:  1930 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent  Percent 

Percent 

Maine  t 

70.6 

69.2 

72.7 

71.3 

23.4 

20.7 

24.9 

21.8 

New  Hampshire  : 

73.5 

72.6 

75.6 

75.1 

24.3 

22.6 

25.9 

24.2 

Vermont  : 

68.5 

65.3 

72.3 

69.0 

20.7 

17.5 

22.9 

19.5 

Massachusetts  : 

74.7 

70.3 

76.9 

72.9 

22.3 

18.8 

24.0 

20.3 

Rhode  Island  t 

73.9 

72.6 

76.9 

77.2 

22.2 

20.0 

24.4 

23.2 

Connecticut  : 

75.4 

69.3 

78.2 

72.2 

21.3 

18.0 

23.1 

19.8 

New  England  : 

72.4 

69.1 

74.9 

71.9 

22.4 

19.5 

24.2 

21.1 

New  York  » 

70.3 

64.9 

74.4 

70.1 

19.5 

16.5 

22.6 

19.3 

New  Jersey  : 

71.9 

64.4 

76.7 

69.6 

17.1 

14.0 

20.0 

16.2 

Pennsylvania  « 

68.6 

63.5 

74.1 

69.5 

18.8 

15.6 

22.0 

18.3 

Middle  Atlantio  : 

69.6 

64 .2 

74.4 

69.8 

19.0 

15.9 

22.1 

18.6 

Ohio  t 

66.2 

63.2 

75.9 

75.2 

18.2 

15.8 

24.7 

22.0 

Indiana  : 

64.4 

61.3 

75.6 

75.9 

17.6 

15.6 

25.3 

23.9 

Illinois  t 

61.5 

55.6 

78.3 

77.2 

14.4 

11.9 

26.1 

22.7 

jflicnigSLn  i 

66.7 

63.2 

72.9 

70.7 

17.0 

15.3 

21.0 

19.1 

Wisconsin  t 

62.3 

55.2 

71.4 

63.3 

13.6 

10.9 

17.6 

13.5 

East  North  Central i 

64.2 

59.6 

74.6 

71.9 

16.2 

13.9 

22.7 

19.8 

Minnesota  t 

57.1 

52.4 

69.5 

67.8 

11.9 

10.4 

18.1 

16.1 

Iowa  i 

55.5 

48.6 

75.1 

73.5 

11.4 

8.7 

21.4 

17.6 

Missouri  t 

01  •  r 

D  (  •  1 

74.4 

72.9 

1  f  •  0 

14.5 

26.1 

23.1 

North  Dakota  > 

53.2 

47.8 

OO  •  o 

10.1 

6.9 

22.3 

1  *t  •  D 

South  Dakota  t 

53.9 

44.2 

77.1 

67.3 

9.0 

6.9 

22.9 

16.3 

Nebraska  : 

53.4 

43.6 

79.7 

69.1 

10.0 

7.0 

23.8 

15.5 

Kansas  : 

58.8 

51.6 

82.6 

77.2 

14.1 

10.7 

29.7 

23.0 

nes u  nor xn  oea&rax  : 

57.2 

50.7 

74.9 

71.5 

12.9 

10.2 

23.3 

19.1 

Delaware  : 

65.7 

59.4 

■7C  T 
f  O  •  1 

CO  D 
09.0 

17.7 

14.5 

23.5 

1  Q  Ci 

i  y  •  u 

Maryland  t 

66.4 

61.6 

74.5 

70.5 

18.3 

14.3 

23.0 

18.6 

District  of  Columbia: 

72.1 

82.8 

79.2 

20.2 

26.4 

Virginia  j 

63.5 

60.2 

72.1 

70.3 

18.3 

14.6 

23.5 

19.7 

neso  Virginia  i 

64.5 

64.4 

70.4 

70.3 

20.1 

16.7 

23.7 

19.8 

North  Carolina  i 

52.8 

49.2 

66.6 

64.9 

11  .y 

9.7 

18.2 

16.6 

South  Carolina  t 

53.9 

47.9 

67.5 

67.1 

11.7 

8.5 

17.8 

16.0 

Georgia  : 

52.2 

48.6 

68.4 

68.1 

11.8 

8.7 

18.9 

17.2 

Florida  i 

62.1 

60.3 

69.3 

69.3 

17.1 

14.1 

21.1 

18.7 

South  Atlantic  i 

57.1 

53.0 

69.4 

68.2 

14.4 

11.1 

20.8 

18.1 

Kentueky  : 

56.5 

52.8 

69.2 

66.7 

16.0 

12.9 

22.4 

19.2 

Tennessee  t 

55.0 

51.6 

69.2 

68.6 

14.3 

11.1 

21.5 

18.8 

Alabama  t 

51.1 

48.6 

67.1 

65.7 

11.1 

8.4 

18.0 

15.6 

Mississippi  i 

45.5 

41.3 

64.1 

62.8 

10.5 

7.4 

18.0 

15.2 

East  South  Central: 

51.8 

48.1 

67.8 

66.3 

9.8 

20.5 

17.6 

Arkansas  i 

51.4 

44.8 

66.9 

65.2 

11.4 

7.7 

18.9 

16.2 

Louisiana  i 

47.6 

43.2 

64.5 

62.4 

9.7 

7.3 

16.4 

13.8 

Oklahoma  i 

53.1 

47.3 

72.0 

69.5 

11.8 

8.5 

23.9 

18.2 

Texas  i 

54.9 

44.1 

72.6 

67.4 

12.4 

8.1 

22.1 

17.5 

West  South  Centrals 

52.7 

44.7 

70.0 

66.5 

11.6 

8.0 

20.8 

16.8 

Montana  i 

63.8 

52.5 

72.8 

62.5 

11.7 

9.1 

18.0 

14.2 

Idaho  i 

58.4 

54.0 

67.6 

64.2 

12.0 

10.4 

16.6 

14.6 

Wyoming  i 

58.7 

49.0 

64.1 

55.5 

10.4 

8.5 

15.9 

11.8 

Colorado  t 

57.4 

52.5 

71.1 

66.4 

10.8 

10.1 

18.2 

16.6 

New  Mexico  i 

56.1 

52.8 

59.2 

57.7 

13.2 

11.8 

15.9 

14.6 

Ari  xona  j 

54.0 

55.1 

54.9 

59.7 

12.6 

10.6 

14.5 

15.0 

Utah  i 

55.7 

53.0 

61.9 

60.2 

11.2 

10.3 

14.5 

15.2 

Nevada  i 

62.0 

58.6 

66.7 

64.5 

14.5 

10.9 

17.1 

15.5 

Mountain  i 

58.5 

52.9 

65.1 

62.0 

11.7 

10.1 

16.5 

14.4 

Washington  < 

67.5 

64.6 

72.9 

72.1 

16.9 

15.6 

20.3 

19.7 

Oregon  i 

66.6 

62.9 

72.4 

70.0 

16.2 

15.5 

19.7 

19.4 

California  i 

69.4 

63.4 

75.9 

71.2 

16.9 

14.1 

21.4 

18.1 

Pacific  i 

68.2 

63.6 

74.2 

71.2 

16.7 

14.9 

20.7 

18.8 

UNITED  STATES  i 

58.3 

52.7 

71.8 

66.7 

14.0 

11.1 

21.5 

18.4 

—I  Data  incomplete  for  District  of  Columbia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  California, 
and  Regions  in  whioh  these  States  fall.    Figures  shown  are  preliminary. 
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Table  3.-  Farms  reporting  expenditures  for  hired  labor  and  amount  spent,  1939  and  1929 


Number  of  farms  reporting  .  Amount  spent 


States  and  Regional/  t 

1940 

!  1930 

t 
i 

1940 

: 
i 

1930 

t 

Number 

Number 

Dollars 

Doll 

ars 

Maine  t 

15, 

765 

22 

,796 

5, 

958, 

852 

9, 

042 

,533 

New  Haisp  s Hi  re  * 

5, 

665 

8, 

849 

3, 

297, 

763 

3, 

960 

,361 

Vermont  s 

U, 

999 

15, 

364 

4, 

800, 

103 

5, 

495 

,428 

Massachusetts  t 

10 

555 

ID, 

C<k  1 

13, 

AC  C 

055, 

845 

17, 

288 

,318 

Kfioae  181  ana.  t 

1. 

222 

1. 

885 

1, 

640, 

282 

2, 

276 

,788 

Connecticut  s 

7, 

598 

9, 

696 

9, 

078, 

801 

11, 

755 

,717 

New  England  t 

52, 

804 

73, 

836 

37, 

831, 

646 

49, 

839 

,145 

flow   IOrK  t 

73, 

243 

90, 

455 

37, 

958, 

608 

45, 

421 

,486 

New  Jersey  s 

12, 

351 

14, 

648 

14, 

919, 

478 

17, 

552 

.491 

Pennsylvania  x 

64, 

757 

92, 

865 

25, 

529, 

084 

31, 

713 

,599 

Middle  Atlantio  i 

150, 

351 

197, 

968 

78, 

407, 

170 

94, 

687 

,576 

Ohio  : 

82, 

646 

90, 

363 

23, 

278, 

083 

25, 

409 

,282 

Indiana  t 

58, 

673 

68, 

943 

14. 

897, 

357 

16, 

786 

,360 

Illinois  > 

93, 

837 

112, 

916 

30, 

884, 

788 

40, 

946 

,060 

Michigan  : 

71, 

076 

76, 

078 

19, 

203, 

722 

19, 

852 

,747 

Wisconsin  : 

85, 

573 

100, 

062 

21, 

298, 

655 

29, 

481 

,697 

T"l            1        \»   ■  *          ft            i  % 

East  North  Central  : 

391, 

805 

448, 

362 

109, 

562, 

605 

132, 

476 

,146 

* 

Minnesota  t 

95, 

174 

105, 

057 

21, 

950, 

940 

27, 

526 

,878 

Iowa  i 

109, 

132 

122, 

669 

29, 

500, 

447 

39, 

681 

ice 

,156 

Missouri  i 

76, 

720 

96, 

649 

16, 

698, 

517 

19, 

851 

,  out* 

Kortn  UfLtota  j 

38 

950 

838 

q 

fin1* 

QUO, 

Ow 

OA. 

C:  OA 

,  0B4 

acuta  uaxota  : 

30| 

861 

48, 

762 

5, 

948, 

414 

14, 

647 

,192 

Nebraslca  : 

46, 

887 

76, 

806 

11. 

413, 

515 

25. 

356 

,051 

Kansas  : 

61. 

364 

96, 

123 

12, 

140, 

397 

27, 

020 

fil  7 
,01  f 

West  North  Central  j 

459, 

088 

603, 

904 

107, 

255, 

836 

178, 

678 

f\Q*7 

Delaware  s 

4. 

462 

5 

285 

2 

087 

346 

9 

518 

y  \J*J  O 

Maryland  t 

20, 

846 

26, 

454 

10, 

682) 

579 

12, 

865 

,994 

jjistricu  oi  uoiuinoia  t 

38 

70 

183, 

150 

316 

,842 

Virginia  : 

59, 

763 

62, 

451 

17. 

326, 

650 

18, 

774 

1  OR 

West  Virginia  : 

26, 

089 

28, 

933 

4. 

012, 

859 

5. 

011 

,  /  OO 

uorvn  varoiiuA  * 

95, 

346 

88, 

837 

14, 

835, 

885 

11. 

673 

,  coo 

oouui  oaronna  i 

51 

288 

49 

180 

552 

491 

q 

on? 

,  Ov* 

Georgia  s 

78, 

703 

78, 

998 

16. 

505  \ 

107 

13, 

992 

,152 

riorxoa  t 

27, 

896 

27, 

977 

20, 

977, 

631 

17, 

724 

,067 

South  Atlantic  t 

364, 

431 

367, 

185 

98, 

163, 

698 

91. 

879 

»  '*> ' 

Kentucky  : 

66, 

100 

70, 

788 

11. 

943, 

901 

11. 

488 

t  f «-  0 

Tennessee  : 

69, 

065 

71. 

184 

9, 

769, 

787 

8. 

661 

OOP 

Alabama  t 

58, 

688 

60, 

365 

8. 

421, 

752 

7. 

072 

or\r\ 
f  OLHJ 

Mississippi  < 

41, 

968 

47, 

811 

9. 

147, 

929 

6. 

552 

East  South  Central  i 

235, 

821 

250, 

148 

39, 

283, 

369 

33, 

774 

,  oof 

8 

Arkansas  : 

50, 

878 

66, 

036 

12, 

738, 

817 

9. 

627 

.117 

Louisiana  i 

38, 

924 

35, 

919 

14, 

546, 

990 

13, 

081 

,388 

Oklahoma  t 

65, 

634 

90, 

606 

12, 

137, 

926 

22, 

245 

141 
,1*1 

Texas  : 

190, 

018 

202, 

287 

56, 

585, 

641 

65, 

660 

nest  south  Central  i 

454 

03t  , 

0*±0 

Qfi 

nno 

\J\J-3  , 

O  It 

n  n 

llv  f 

fil  4 

Oil 

,  OOO 

: 

Montana  : 

22, 

682 

27, 

421 

11. 

676, 

533 

16, 

371 

,283 

Idaho  : 

25, 

483 

25, 

475 

11. 

487, 

378 

12. 

706 

,235 

Wyoming  j 

7, 

606 

8, 

481 

6. 

714, 

633 

8, 

605 

,019 

Colorado  t 

25, 

556 

35, 

016 

13, 

525, 

693 

21, 

549 

,844 

New  Mexico  : 

10, 

079 

12. 

483 

5, 

521, 

186 

6, 

556 

,566 

Arizona  t 

5. 

891 

6. 

158 

9. 

070, 

792 

10, 

388 

,821 

Utah  » 

12, 

653 

15. 

127 

4, 

388, 

123 

6. 

058 

,647 

Nevada  : 

1* 

839 

2. 

124 

2. 

403, 

134 

3. 

660 

,671 

Mountain  i 

111, 

789 

132, 

285 

64, 

787, 

472 

85, 

897 

,086 

Washington  : 

35, 

244 

40, 

990 

20, 

406, 

130 

29, 

157 

,841 

Oregon  t 

30, 

562 

31, 

583 

15. 

962, 

123 

18. 

256 

,718 

California  : 

82, 

888 

90, 

492 

114. 

123, 

135 

130, 

158 

,510 

Pacific  i 

148, 

694 

165, 

065 

150, 

49Q, 

388 

177, 

573 

,069 

UNITED  STATES  « 

2,260, 

237 

2,631, 

601 

781, 

791, 

558 

965, 

420 

313 

l/  Data  incomplete  for  District  of  Columbia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  California,  and  Regions  in  which  these  States  fall. 
Figures  shown  are  preliminary. 
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Table  4.-  Farms  that  are  not  full  time 


States  and  Regions  l/  « 

Percent  of  farm  operators  reporting 

:                  Percent  of  farm  operators  not  reporting 

Working  200  days  s 
or  more  off  farm  i 

Residence  not 
on  farm 

:      Residenoe  on 
t         farm  2/ 

t     Any  family  or  » 
i      hired  labor  3/  t 

Land  used  for 
or  ops 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Maine  ' 

16.2 

5.7 

4.7 

•  16.2 

5.0 

New  Hampshire  » 

22.0 

3.5 

5.6 

16.8 

6.2 

Vermont  • 

15.4 

6.2 

3.0 

16.4 

2.3 

Massachusetts  * 

24.4 

5.5 

5.8 

11.8 

13.3 

Rhode  Island  » 

16.9 

4.2 

5.3 

18.6 

12.8 

Connecticut  i 

22.2 

3.7 

3.6 

15.4 

11.6 

New  England  » 

20.3 

5.1 

4.6 

15.2 

7.8 

New  York  t 

13.0 

5.3 

3.8 

13.3 

5.0 

New  Jersey  : 

13.2 

4.3 

5.9 

14.7 

17.0 

Pennsylvania  t 

14.2 

3.7 

3.9 

14.8 

4.8 

Middle  Atlantic  t 

13.6 

4.4 

4.0 

14.1 

5.8 

Ohio  : 

13.7 

4.1 

5.1 

13.9 

7.0 

Indiana  s 

12.4 

4.0 

3.3 

10.4 

9.3 

Illinois  t 

7.3 

4.0 

4.9 

12.2 

6.8 

Michigan  t 

13.0 

4.5 

4.3 

18.2 

4.8 

Wisconsin  t 

6.1 

2.8 

3.0 

9.9 

2.0 

East  North  Central  t 

10.6 

3.9 

4.2 

12.9 

6.1 

1 

Minnesota  i 

5.2 

3.6 

4.4 

12.1 

3.0 

Iowa  t 

4.1 

3.0 

4.3 

9.2 

3.8 

Missouri  t 

8.4 

4.0 

4.3 

11.2 

8.9 

North  Dakota  < 

2.9 

11.3 

3.3 

8.9 

2.5 

South  Dakota  t 

3.2 

6.9 

4.2 

11.9 

3.8 

Nebraska  i 

3.6 

6.5 

3.1 

7.1 

3.6 

Kansas  i 

6.3 

9.0 

4.9 

15.1 

5.6 

West  North  Cent  xl  t 

5.4 

5.4 

4.2 

11.0 

5.0 

Delaware  t 

8.3 

3.8 

6.2 

30.2 

6.1 

Maryland  t 

14.3 

4.6 

5.6 

15.6 

8.0 

District  of  Columbia  : 

7.7 

13.8 

15.4 

24.6 

9.2 

Virginia  : 

15.8 

,4.2 

4.4 

13.3 

5.2 

West  Virginia  * 

17.8 

3.8 

2.7 

17.0 

4.2 

North  Carolina  t 

8.8 

4.6 

6.4 

14.7 

2.4 

South  Carolina  t 

8.0 

4.8 

5.4 

9.2 

1.4 

Georgia  ; 

6.2 

3.9 

5.2 

7.3 

2.4 

Florida  t 

14.6 

14.8 

6.9 

13.2 

8.7 

South  Atlantic  < 

10.8 

5.0 

5.3 

12.5 

3.6 

Kentuoky  t 

8.6 

4.9 

3.8 

14.7 

4.8 

Tennessee  t 

10.2 

O.U 

A  <Z 

4.0 

14.2 

4.7 

Alabama  : 

5.6 

3.7 

5.6 

12.7 

2.0 

Mississippi  < 

4.1 

3.3 

7.0 

12.3 

2.5 

Bast  South  Central  t 

7.0 

4.2 

5.3 

13.5 

3.5 

Arkansas  t 

6.5 

4.3 

5.5 

11.9 

5.1 

Louisiana  t 

5.2 

4.1 

4.1 

9.2 

4.1 

Oklahoma  t 

6.7 

5.3 

4.7 

12.6 

6.6 

Texas  t 

8.7 

7.5 

3.4 

11.0 

9.4 

West  South  Central  t 

7.3 

5.8 

4.2 

11.2 

7.1 

Montana  : 

8.1 

10.1 

3.0 

14.3 

6.9 

Idaho  t 

9.6 

6.8 

4.2 

15.3 

8.2 

Wyoming  t 

7.9 

6.8 

4.1 

12.8 

13.4 

Colorado  i 

8.3 

7.1 

5.2 

15.9 

New  Mexico  t 

10.7 

12.8 

4.6 

13.0 

15.3 

Arizona  t 

13.3 

9.2 

3.2 

18.0 

24.4 

Utah  : 

14.1 

23.3 

3.9 

18.6 

7.1 

Nevada  t 

12.8 

13.0 

4.7 

19.7 

13.1 

Mountain  « 

9.9 

10.4 

4.1 

15.4 

10.8 

Washington  i 

19.8 

3.7 

1.7 

11.7 

10.3 

Oregon  i 

17.3 

4.9 

3.1 

16.5 

11.2 

California  i 

16.7 

9.6 

5.4 

20.6 

16.0 

Pacifio  t 

17.7 

6.8 

3.8 

17.0 

13.2 

UNITED  STATES  t 

9.3 

5.1 

4.5 

12.7 

5.7 

l/   Data  incomplete  for  District  of  Columbia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  California,  and  Regions  in  whioh  these  States  fall. 


Figures  shown  are  preliminary, 
jy    Reporting  residenoe  off  farm  and  not  reporting  whether  residence  was  on  or  off  farm. 
y   March  24-30,  1940. 
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Table  5.-  Tractors 


Percent  of  operators  reporting  tractors 


States  and  Region  l/ 


All  farms 


Pull  owners 


Part  owners 


:  Share  and  share- 
s    cash  tenants 


1940 
Percent 


1950 
Percent 


1940 


Cash  and  other 
tenants 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  England 


19.3 
17.2 
14.4 
20,5 
28.9 
22.8 
19.2 


8.2 
6.8 
9.4 
13.9 
15.5 
14.3 
10.5 


PercentT 

18.5 
16.1 
12.8 
19.0 
25.7 
20.0 
17.8 


Per  oent" 

41.3 
34.4 
29.8 
42.8 
54.0 
52.3 
41.2 


Percent 

27.9 
13.6 
23.1 
16.2 

37.5 
22.9 


Percent" 

15.8 
17.5 
11.0 
18.1 
28t0 
19.0 
16.6 


New  York  » 

34.7 

23.6 

31.2 

59.6 

46.8 

31.2 

New  Jersey  : 

42.0 

28.5 

37.4 

72.1 

63.7 

42.2 

Pennsylvania  t 

50.2 

18.4 

27.7 

51.8 

45.5 

25.1 

Middle  Atlantic  : 
i 

33.0 

21.5 

29.9 

57.9 

46.8 

29.2 

Ohio  t 

35.6 

23.1 

27.8 

62.2 

56.5 

29.0 

4.0UA*Xi.a.  J 

•>  I  •  JL 

oo  * 

CitO 

25.7 

62.3 

57.8 

26.6 

Illinois  » 

51.8 

30.8 

34.4 

63.5 

71.1 

43.7 

Michigan  i 

3S.1 

19.5 

29.3 

52.3 

43.1 

28.2 

Wisconsin  i 

41.2 

26.8 

39.3 

51.6 

50.0 

36.1 

East    North  Central  t 

39.9 

24.7 

31.1 

59.3 

60.5 

33.6 

.fl1  nnwufir.H  { 

a.h  a 
%o«o 

44  Q 

£4*9 

41 .3 

63.7 

65.5 

38,5 

Iowa  : 

55.3 

29.4 

45.7 

70.5 

65.6 

49.7 

Missouri  j 

16.4 

9.2 

11.9 

31.6 

22.8 

9.2 

North  Dakota  t 

59.2 

43.8 

53.2 

73.0 

57.1 

30.4 

South  Dakota  : 

55.1 

37.2 

42.6 

69.7 

57.4 

31.6 

Nebraska  < 

53.4 

29.3 

44.6 

71.7 

55.5 

32.5 

Kansas  s 

OOeO 

90.0 

11  A 

37.4 

77.1 

61.0 

27.9 

West  North  Central  « 
1 

44.7 

26.5 

33.7 

64.4 

54.3 

31.6 

Delaware  i 

25.9 

14.9 

23.1 

37.7 

33.8 

19»3 

Maryland  t 

22.4 

15.6 

20.3 

37.7 

29,0 

17*4 

District  of  Columbia  t 

18.6 

14.4 

Virginia  t 

6.2 

5.4 

6.4 

10.3 

4.4 

3*0 

West  Virginia  t 

3.5 

3.2 

3.5 

«4 

4.9 

I A 

North  Carolina  t 

4.3 

3.9 

5.8 

8.2 

2.1 

2.3 

South  Carolina  I 

3.1 

2.0 

5.3 

7.6 

0.9 

1.3 

Georgia  t 

OmO 

4,1 

C  A 
D.U 

11.7 

2.0 

2.0 

Florida  t 

10.2 

7.4 

10.2 

17.9 

5.7 

6.2 

South  Atlantic  i 

5.6 

4.2 

6.9 

10.5 

4.3 

2.8 

I 

Kentucky  t 

4.4 

2.8 

4.5 

7.8, 

4.4 

Zii 

Tennessee  t 

Z.7 

A  Q 

4.9 

o  o 
0.8 

3.8 

3/1 

Alabama  » 

2.9 

1.7 

4.4 

7.7 

2.3 

Ui 

Mississippi  i 

2.7 

1.5 

5.2 

9.6 

1.3 

East  South  Central  t 

3.6 

2.1 

4.7 

8.3 

3.0 

2*0 

Arkansas  t 

4.3 

1.8 

4.7 

10.9 

4.6 

M 

Loui  aiana  t 

4.6 

2.4 

5.7 

16.9 

4.6 

3,4 

Oklahoma  i 

22.9 

11.4 

19.5 

48.0 

23.5 

9,5 

Texas  t 

20.6 

6.4 

16.9 

39.1 

26.6 

10.2 

West  South  Central  t 

14.9 

5.7 

12.8 

35.2 

19.3 

7.<5 

Montana  t 

47.6 

36.0 

34.0 

65  e  3 

61.7 

22.3 

Idaho  t 

23.3 

10.6 

18.0 

43.7 

30.4 

12.7 

Wyoming  t 

37.3 

23.4 

29.7 

44.3 

59.8 

24.7 

Colorado  t 

S7.1 

20.1 

24.8 

56.3 

51.1 

21.1 

lew  Mexioo  t 

14.6 

7.1 

8.2 

27.6 

32.2 

14.4 

Arieona  t 

15.6 

14.4 

9.6 

39.2 

45.9 

22.1 

Utah  i 

11.4 

4.9 

9.8 

16.9 

12.4 

10.0 

Nevada  « 

16.2 

9.2 

14.9 

28.2 

20.8 

10.9 

Mountain  s 

28.3 

17.9 

18.2 

47.2 

45.7 

18*4 

Washington  t 

20.5 

11.1 

16.1 

45.7 

43.1 

11*1 

Oregon  t 

25.0 

16.6 

20.7 

47.7 

40.6 

1<M 

California  t 

33.1 

27.6 

28.0 

60.2 

52.2 

26.8 

Pacific  1 

27.6 

20.8 

22.7 

52.9 

46.8 

20.6 

UNITED  STATES  t 

23.1 

13.5 

19.8 

45.5 

34.4 

15.6 

Data  incomplete  for  Distriot  of  Columbia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  California,  and  Regions  in  which  these  States  fall, 
figures  shown  are  preliminary. 


Table  6.-  Farm  operator's  dwellings  lighted  by  electricity 


Percent  of  operators  reporting  electricity 


a 

All  farms  1 

?ull  owners  t 

»:  Share  and  share-:      Cash  and  : 
Part  owners      1  cash  tenants    t  other  tenants  t 

Croppers 

States  and  Regions  l/: 
 L. 

1940  t 

1930  5 

1940 

Per  36 Q 1 

?ei*C85X5 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Maine  t 

54.2 

35.1 

54.1 

66.6 

52.5 

47.4 

New  Hampshire  : 

67.6 

41.3 

67.6 

77.2 

50.0 

58.7 

Vermont  : 

54.6 

SC.  4 

54.4 

67.1 

46.4 

45.2 

Massachusetts  s 

83.5 

62.8 

83.6 

93.4 

48.5 

77.9 

Rhode  Island  : 

83.3 

57.5 

82.9 

88.8 

50.0 

79.2 

Connecticut  t 

82.7 

52.7 

81.8 

93.0 

78.1 

79.1 

New  England  : 

67.9 

42.9 

67.6 

80.4 

48.4 

61.6 

New  York  » 

69.7 

34.4 

69.3 

79.7 

62.3 

64.4 

New  Jersey  * 

84.0 

53.0 

84.3 

92.8 

80.2 

76.9 

Pennsylvania  : 

58.5 

26.5 

59.3 

70.4 

49.7 

49.9 

Middle  Atlantio  : 

65.3 

31.9 

65.5 

77.7 

55.7 

58.4 

Ohio  : 

61.4 

25.9 

62.3 

72.0 

56.0 

53.4 

Indi  ana  : 

51.8 

16.7 

52.6 

59.4 

46.3 

46.3 

Illinois  : 

41.0 

16.0 

44.5 

43.5 

34.9 

40.9 

Michigan  : 

71.0 

20.5 

71.0 

77.7 

68.3 

63.1 

Wisoonsin  : 

51.0 

25.6 

51.9 

57.7 

51.2 

40.4 

East  North  Central  : 

55.2 

21.0 

57.8 

60.3 

46.5 

47.9 

Minne  sota  t 

30.3 

12.6 

34.2 

36.1 

19.6 

22.9 

Iowa  t 

40.7 

21.4 

48.3 

52.0 

29.2 

35.9 

Missouri  : 

17.7 

7.9 

20.6 

20.4 

9.5 

17.0 

North  Dakota  : 

15.5 

7.9 

19.2 

21.3 

9.4 

10.0 

South  Dakota  t 

17.7 

10.9 

24.7 

24.7 

10.7 

15.0 

Nebraska  t 

28.8 

16.5 

39.2 

38.9 

17.9 

29.3 

Kansas  : 

26.6 

12.5 

32.9 

34.1 

16.1 

26.6 

West  North  Central  t 

26.8 

13.2 

32.2 

32.4 

17.2 

24.8 

t-'  V 
Delaware  : 

41.1 

16.1 

48.3 

45.2 

22.0 

34.5 

19.6 

Maryland  : 

43.6 

21.2 

49.1 

47.8 

22.6 

37.3 

19.5 

District  of  Columbia  s 

83.1 

64.4 

Virginia  : 

25.4 

7.6 

30.3 

26.6 

10.3 

18.1 

8.8 

West  Virginia  : 

26.9 

6.4 

29.4 

25.8 

12.5 

20.4 

13.1 

North  Carolina  : 

25.6 

5.4 

34.1 

29.8 

14.8 

19.9 

14.5 

South  Carolina  t 

20.9 

3.8 

31.8 

28.4 

16.8 

11.8 

11.4 

Georgia  s 

20.3 

2.9 

32.8 

35.0 

14.4 

12.4 

10.4 

Florida  : 

26.5 

11.0 

31.2 

28.2 

11.0 

14.0 

8.7 

South  Atlantic  : 

24.9 

6.1 

33.0 

29.9 

14.7 

15.9 

11.9 

Kentuoky  t 

16.7 

4.3 

20.3 

14.9 

9.4 

13.6 

9.1 

Tennessee  : 

16.4 

4.1 

21.9 

17.6 

7.8 

14.0 

7.0 

Alabama  : 

15.4 

2.5 

24.9 

25.2 

10.7 

8.3 

7.4 

Mississippi  s 

9.5 

1.5 

17.3 

19.7 

5.7 

7.3 

4.6 

East  South  Central  : 

14.3 

3.0 

21.0 

18.9 

8.4 

9.8 

6.0 

Arkansas  : 

10.8 

2.1 

16.1 

15.5 

5.9 

9.8 

4.5 

Loui slant  t 

11.5 

2.6 

18.9 

24.2 

5.4 

11.8 

3.4 

Oklahoma  t 

15.7 

4.0 

22.3 

26.5 

8.6 

10.3 

7.0 

Texas  t 

22.4 

4.6 

29.5 

33.4 

14.4 

18.9 

7.8 

West  South  Central  j 

16.8 

3.6 

23.7 

27.8 

10,5 

13.5 

5.2 

Montana  : 

27.9 

7.5 

33.6 

26.8 

18.3 

24.8 

Idaho  s 

60.4 

30.7 

62.0 

59.3 

61.0 

51.4 

Wyoming  > 

34.6 

7.2 

38.0 

32.1 

40.0 

19.6 

Colorado  t 

38.4 

15.7 

44.1 

40.0 

30.3 

31.4 

New  Mexioo  t 

19.2 

5.4 

17.8 

24.8 

17.3 

19.7 

Arisona  : 

32.7 

25.9 

26.8 

48.0 

47.7 

54.3 

Utah  i 

69.7 

58.1 

70.9 

71.9 

57.8 

64.9 

Nevada  » 

50.7 

33.1 

48.8 

61.5 

57.8 

51.9 

Mountain  s 

40.7 

20.4 

43.3 

39.9 

34.8 

36.1 

Washington  t 

73.6 

48.0 

77.1 

65.1 

50.7 

70.3 

Oregon  : 

61.5 

33.4 

63.0 

63.5 

50.8 

55.8 

California  t 

82.9 

63.3 

84.1 

83.7 

78.1 

78.4 

Paoifio  : 

75.4 

52.9 

77.3 

73.2 

63.7 

71.3 

UNITED  STATES  .1 

33.3 

13.4 

42.2 

40.2 

20.8 

26.5 

7.7 

Data  incomplete  for  District  of  Columbia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Texas  and  California,  and  Regions  in  which  these  States  fall. 
Figures  shown  are  preliminary. 
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FeSEAaCH  REPORTS 
Rural  Communitj  Ss  and  Organizations 

The  study  of  Tie.  German  settlement  in  Cullman  County,  Alabama,   (1)  an  agri- 
culture.! island  in  the  Cotton  Bolt,  reports  on  the  projection  end  persistence 
of  patterns  of  faming.    The  data,  collected  through  field  interviews  end 
from  the  original  agricultural  schedules  for  the  census  of  1930,  reveal 
important  differences  in  the  farming  activities  of  the  Germans  and  non-Germans. 
Among  these  differences  setting  the  Germans  apart  are  a  larger  percentage  of 
burners,  a  higher  degree  of  residential  stability,  more  farm  improvements,  and 
a  greater  divers if ica tion    of  crops.    The  current  agricultural  practices  of 
Germans  and  non-Germans  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  outgrowths  of  the 
cultural  patterns  introduced  by  the  two  ethnic  groups,  although  both  have  made 
some  changes  and  adjustments. 


A  socio-economic  survey  of  the  marshdweilors  of  four  southeastern  Louisiana 
perishes     (109)  is  concerned  with  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  fisher- 
men and  trappers  inhabiting  the  marsh  areas  of  Jefferson,  Lafourche, 
Plaquemines,  ■  and.  St.  Bernard  Danishes.    The  basic  data  are  drawn  from  personal 
observations,  numerous  secondary  sources,  and.  schedules  for  a  random  sample  of 
500  families.    Among  the  topics  treated  are  history,  population,  physiography, 
the  family,    religion,  education  and.  social  heritage,  trapsing,  fishing,  and 
health. 


Farmers  study  their  communities  in  Hard  County,  Sou&h  Dakota,   (9)  shews  he"; 
farm  people,  with  some  technical  assistance,  studied  and  delineated  the 
neighborhoods  and  communities  in  their  own  areas,  as  a  help  in  solving  problems 
faced  by  the  County  Land  Use  Planning  Committee.    "The  purpose-  of  studying  the 
community,  was  essentially  to  assist  in  pointing  the  way  toward  a  better  rural 
life,  a  more    rational  and  equitable  participation  in  the  planning  program,  and 
a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  local  people  of  the  place  their  own  social 
institutions  should  have  in  rural  living."    The  40  township  committees  each 
appointed  a  sub-eorimittee  usually  composed  of  older  residents  in  the  township. 
These  sub- commit io cs  prepared  six  maps  on  a  township  basis  showing  (1)  churches, 
schools  and  community  halls,  (2)  family  location,   (3)  church  affiliation  areas, 
(4)  nationality  areas,  (5)  trade  areas,  (6)  neighborhood  and  community  areas. 
From  these  the  technicians  prepared  six  county  maps  which,  with  supplementary 
material  from  local,  State  and  Federal  sources,  helped  committee  members  to 
locate  coreeunity  and  neighborhood  areas.    The  work  done  has  served  as  a  basis 
for  reorganization    of  the  planning  and  the  extension  work  in  the  county. 

~/C    */r  >r    -/c    ~c    4<"    "/\"  ~/\ 

Community  studies  have-  been  mad  :  in  Covington  County,  Miss.   (4)j  Lincoln 
County,  Okie.  .(3)5  Cumberland  (74)  and  Poane  (71)  Counties,  Term.  Neighbor- 
hood, and  community  areas  were  outlined  and  described  in  each  county.  From 
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these  local  groups,  rcprc;seh.tativos  can  bo  chosen  to  wo'rk  on  a  coininon  program. 
Boundary  lines  of.  social  groups  arc  not  permanent  and  planning  groups  must  be 
alert  •  to  recognize  changes.     Those  areas  showed  no  relation  to  minor  civil 
divisions  cr  ether  political  boundaries. 

The  general  purpose-  of  those  reports  is  stated  in  the  for  aero  rd  of  one 
of  them  ass     (1)  to  show  the  importance  of  locality  groupings  in  county 
planning^   (2).  to  describe  the  specific  neighborhood  and  community  groupings  as 
found  in  the:  county,  and  (3)  to  indicate  the  method  by  which  these  groupings 
v/ere  located  and  described  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  this  procedure  to 
other  similar  areas.    They  are  based  or:  the  assumption  that  wide-spread  parti- 
cipation of  the  local  people  in  planning  is  desirable  in  order  that  they  may 
bring  ;their  own  experience  to  the  making    of  olans  for  their  common  #elfare~ 
may  undci stand  the  reasons  for  suggested  changes,  appreciate  the  results  that 
may  follow  and  give  willing  support  to  the  program  that  fellows  from  the 
planning.    This  participation  is  likely  to  be  secured  more  easily  when  the 
natural  groupings  of  people  are  considered  the  basic  unit  in  the  planning 
program,  for  the  people  in  such  groups  are  a o curs tome d  to  work  together  on 
their  neighborhood  problems.    The  loyalties  and  tru.  -ways  of  living  of  the  local 
groups  are  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  differences  in  their  origin  and  back- 
grounds, and  this  must  be  considered  in  planning  and  action  programs. 

•'Neighborhoods  grcup  about  a  larger  center  which  provides  wider  and  more 
varied  services'  than  can  be  found  itfpa^lyi  thus  they  form  a  rural  community* 
The  degree  of  this  integration  is  determined  by  such  factors  as  availability 
of  transportation  facilities,  extent  and  variety  of  services  presided  at  the 
center,  and  intensity  of  loyalties  and  prejudices.     But  however  closely  the 
neighborhoods  are  bound  tc  the  coimeunity  center,  certain  loyalties  will  prevent 
the.  complete  subordination  of  the  neighborhood  to  the  community. 

"In  the  development  of  neighborhoods  and  cemieunities,  compo titions  and 
conflicts  between  groups  sometimes  occur  because  of  conflicting  interests. 
Racial  differences,  trade  competitions,  diversity  of  opinion  about  the  problems 
of  church,  school,  and  organizations,  or  any  other  maladjustments  in  the 
relationship  of  the  people  may  cans.:  them.     These  competitions  and  conflicts 
must  ho  considered  when  f emulating  any  cooperative  program. 

"In  the  South  nc  planning  program  can  ignore  the  problems  involved  in 
the  hi— racial  population,  for  th .y  influence  ell  individual  and  group  social 
interaction.    Although  the  races  usually  live  in  distinct  groupings  of  their 
own,  Negro  settlements  are  generally  integral  parts  of  areas  where  white  people 
live,  and.  this  leads  tc   a  duplication    of  institutions  and  organizations." 
(Quota  Leions  taken  from  Covington  County  report. ) 


A  report  on  the  social  participation  of  farm  women  in  Cortland  County,  New 
York,  in  1939  (62)  found  that  women  in  the  Home  Bureau  differed  from  those  not 
in  the  Bureau  in  the  fc  lie-win?  ways;     (1)    Members  belonged  to  more  organiza- 
tions and  to- ok  a  more  active  part  in  th.  programs 3  (2)  a  larger  proportion  of 
members  are  from  form,  owner  families  who  live  on  bettor  land  and  move  less 
rXroaucntly ;   (3)  they  have  more    facile  ties  asaeciet-od  with  a  higher  level  of 
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living  than  non-members •    Data  were  obtained  from  all  family  members  ten  years 
of  age  and  over  in  739  farm  fa-eeilieS,  nearly  half  of  ail  tho-  farm  families  in 
the  county  at  that  tie;;.  .     Inf ermatien  included  the  number  and.  kinds  of  organi- 
zations tc  which  fcrHy  members  belcngqdj  meetings*  attended,  activities 
participated  in,  tcreth^r  with  certain"  facts  concerning  the  family  and  class 
of  land  operated.    Apparently,  farmers1  -rives  joining  the  Home  Eurcau  are  thos* 
who  live  on  the  best  far  -s,  have  been  in  the  community  lonerest.  are  farm 
owners,     and  in  the  higher  econeric  grouping. 

A  similar  study  of  Farm  Bureau  members  in  Cortland  and  -Otsego  Counties 
showed  that %   (1)  it  is  composed  of  farmers  who  own  and  operate  the  larger 
farms  J  (2)  it  includes  those  with  ricrc  school  training,  with  better  homes,  and 
with  better  living,  cormuriica tier) ,  and  transportation  facilities. 


Six  social  factors  which  affect  th.   success  or  failure  of  agricultural 
extension  programs  are  analyzed  in  a  study  of  four  /fichigon  ceowunities  (57). 
Those  factors  were  determined  through  questionnaires  sent  to  ell  county 
agricultural  agents  in  ^iLchigan.     They  were  asked  to  indicate  the  relative  • 
importance  of  a  list  mf  items  believed  t-:   effect  the  success  of  an  extension 
prcgram.     The  six  factors  selected  kdrds     community  organization  and  morale, 
organization  and  morale  among  farmers,  s-  ci^-omnmic  conditions,  leadership, 
civil  boundaries  within  the  com: "-unity  ar  .a,  and  community  conflicts.     In  each 
of  tw~  counties,  one  comiunity  was  studied  because  of  its  previous  responsive- 
ness to  extension  programs,  and  one  be  cams.,  rf  lack  of  r  espf-nsiv  ene  s  s .  Data 
relative  to  the  six  factors  named  wore  obtained,  in  each  comvunity  through 
Personal  interviews  with  respres .ntativo  residents,  fro:::  census  records,  and 
ether  sources. 

Co:.mrUiiity  organization  and  mcralej  organization  pnd  morale  among  farmer 
so cio -economic  cenditic  ns  and  well  recc  nized,  interested  leadership  were 
associated  with  successful  programs.     Civil  boundaries  within  the  com . unity 
were  influential  only  when  they  prevented  leaders,  beCaus  .  -f  legal  residonc;, 
from  parti cipa tier,  in  th.  programs.     Community  conflicts  hindered  extension 
rrerk." 

Poire.  1  Youth 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  of  Youth  adjust: emets  in  a  rural  culture  (81) 
was  to  study  the  oCCUp- tiwrm.1,  educational,  economic,  and  social  adjustments 
of  rural  young  people  in  a  "small  settlement  of  plain  American  rural  folk  whes 
simplicity  of  living  standards,  stability  of  life,  r  j3.i«~ious  ardor, 
enthusiasm  for  the  soil,  community  of  social  interests  and  activities,  general 
lack  of  so-called  cultural  polish,  row-  widespread  eauality  of  :-pmo rtunity  and 
status  hark  back  tie  a  oier.e...r  frontier  society  and  cosily  distinguish  this 
s-cial    g^up  fro::*  others  in  nearby  areas  and  f r~m  the  general  rural  pattern 
of  present  day  America." 

Work  is  the  fundamental  thow  in  the  c or r  unity  -  B5  percent  of  the 
out-of-school  boys  16-29  years  ^ld  .are  employed  in  some  type  "f  gainful 
activity  -  tee  other  15  perc.nt  aim   jnga.-od  in  st;.ady  unpaid  family  wrk. 
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Girls  etc  not  seek  employment  outside  the  home,  boys  and  girls  are  expected  to 
work  and  contribute  to  the  family's  economic  independence;  the  nature  of  work 
is  secondary.    The  pattern  of  the  community  makes  it  possible  for  young  people 
to  fee]  that  they  have  a  place,     even  though  their  jots  do  not  offer  large 
incomes  or  opportunities  for  advancement.    On 2 -ha If • of  the  white  out^of -school 
young  people  had  completed  Yd  gh    school?  cne- third  of  the  Hegroee  had  completed 
the  seventh  grade.    The  integration  cf  the  community  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  "Social  adjustments  of  Bockville  youth,  like  their  school  adjustments, 
have  been  worked  out  easily    and  with  little  disturbance  of  the  smooth  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  the  older  and  younger  generations  in  the  community." 
Interests  arc  simple  and  so  are  the  facilities  to  me et  them;  the  young  people 
of  this  community  appear  to  have  made,  few  of  the  choices  and  discriminations 
necessary  for  full  social  expression  in  a  more  complex  environment,  but  many 
new  elements  are  coming  into  the  culture  her:  as  well  as  in  less  isolated  rural 
areas • 

The  statistical  material  is  supplemented  by  three  case  stories. 


Rural  youth  in  LaPorte  County,  Indiana,   (45)  are  asking  questions  such  as: 
What  opportunities  will  there  be  to  become  farm  operators  in  view  cf  the 
increased  use  of  mechanical  power,  the  consolidation  of  farm  tracts,  and  the 
increased  amount  of  capital  needed  to  start  farming?    That  opportunities  will 
there  be  for  the  rural  young  women  who  wish  to  become  farm  homemakers?  "Teat 
are  the  characteristics  and  the  problems  of  rural  youth  that  have  a  bearing  on 
their  future  opportunities  on  farms  and  elsewhere?    To  help  find:  the  answers, 
the  LaPorte  County  Rural  Youth  Club,  in  cooperation  with  ether  agencies, 
obtained  information  by  personal  interview  from  practically  all  of  the  rural 
youth  18-28  years  old  in  seven  townships  during  the  summer  of  1940 •    They  also 
found  out  what  had  happened  by  1940  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  had  been 
graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  in  these  townships  between  1928  and  1930,  and 
they  determined  the-  approximate  number  of  openings  for  new  farm  operators  that 
were  likely  to  develop  during  the  next  5  -"ears.     The  results  are  presented  in 
14  charts,  each  accompanied  by  a  brief  text  and  a  set  of  questions  for  discus- 
sion. 


The  rural  youth  of  Ross  County,  Ohio,   (65)  working  with  the  Agricultural 
Planning  Committee  decided  in  1940  to  make  a  detailed  survey  of  their  situa- 
tion and  needs  in  order  to  provide  material  to  be  used  in  their  own  discus- 
sions.   With  the  assistance  of  technicians  from  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Bureau  cf    Agricultural  Economics  the3r  collected  information 
from  1,602  young  people  18-27  years  of  age  who  were  living  in  the  rural  parts 
of  the  county. 

Of  each  100  young  people  25  had  not  gene  to  high  school,  29  had  gone 
to  high  school  but  did  not  graduate,  and  46  were  graduated  from  high  school. 
The  occupational  and  tenure  status  of  the  father  was  closely  related  to  the 
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extent  to  which  children  completed  high  school.    Sixty-one  percent  of  the 
children  of  farm  owners,  4-1  percent  of  those  of  farm  tenants,  but  only 
15  percent  of  those  of  farm  laborers  were  graduated  from  high  school;  yet 
80  percent  of  the  children  of  nonfarm  white  collar  workers  finished  high 
school.    The  proportion  of  young  people  completing  high  school  was  twice  as  • 
large  in  the  Upland  areas  as  in  the  Plateau  Fill  areas  of  the  county. 

These  diff erences  are  characteristic  net  only  of  educational  level  but 
also  of  employment,  unemployment,  and  occupational  status;  of  participation  in 
church  and  other  community-  activities,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  those 
who  established  their  own  homes  were  able  to  live. 

Population 

Man  in  the  Cut-Over  (So)  is  a  survey  of  relief  and  rcnrelisf  families  in  1933 
and  again  in  1933,  compare?  with  other  data  from  the  Cut-Over  area,  to  provide 
an  analysis  of  family  processes,  family  achievements  and  attitudes,  and  1 
neighborhood  community  processes.     The  farm  population  ..in  the  Cut-Over  area  is 
classified  into  three  groups :    agricultural  misfits,  marginal  fame rs,  and 
commercial  farmers •     The  agricultural  misfits  included  one-fifth  of  all 
farmers  in  the  region;  their  life  history  shows  them  to  have  been  a  disadvan- 
taged people,  many  of  whom  havj  continuously  been  on  the  rolls  of  the  needy 
and  who  have  found  a  favorable  market  for  their  services  only  in  times  of 
labor  shortage.     They  arc  now  ur.em.plcy . d  because,  of  -the  decline  in  rural  non- 
farm  industries,  which  originally  attracted  them  to  ire. 'area,  -and  they  are 
essentially  the  group  which  gives  origin  to  the  name  "Problem  Area."  They 
lack  the  eouipmcnt,  as  well  as  the  basic  training,  ability, , and  inclination  to 

farm.     The  second  grout)!  in. eluding  about  on, -fourth  of  the  farm  population, 

* — *         j  r?  ■  ■  ■  '  ' 

are  the  families  which,  whether  on  relief  cr  near  the  border  line,  offer  the 
most  favorable  prospects  for  farm  rehabilitation,  provided  training  and 
agricultural  resources  can  be  obtained.    The  commercial  farmers,  including 
about  one— half  of  the  total  farm  population,  are  faced  chiefly  by  the  diffi- 
culties which  prevail  in  agriculture  generally.    The  principal  conclusion 
from  the  study  is  that  "Greater  individual  initiative,  more  intelligent 
application  of  farm  practices,  mere  careful  home  management,  a  revitalized 
educational  policy,  and  a  stimulating  cooperative  family-ccmmunit;r  life  are 
•the  basic  needs  of  the  people  in  the  Cut-Over." 


Flanninr  for  ^amily  roloceeion    (60)  is  a  "preliminary  report  on  procedures 
foJ lower1  and  results  obtained  in  evacuation  on  th    basin  of  the  Wappapcllo  Bam, 
"Wayne  County,  Missouri."    Construction  of  the  dam  required  the  removal  and 
relocation    of  approximately  450  families,  of  which  304- wuro  farm  families.. 
The  County'  Agricultural  Planning  Committee  arranged  for  the  collection  of 
information  concerning  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  families  and  worked  with 
the  agencies  which  were  able  to  assist  the  families*    Problems  encountered  and 
experience  gained  by  the  committee  are  systematically'  reviewer,  in  the  hope 
that  the  report  can  offer  helpful  suggestions  to  other  an. as  facing  similar 
situations.    The  results  shew  that  "Planning  for  flood  control  by  means  of  dams 
should  consider  the  disadvantages  and  costs  to  the  displaced  population  above 
thu  dam  as  well  as  the  advantages  and  gains  to  the  copulation  below  the  dam." 
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New  settlement  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  (23)  is  a  nontechnical  digest  of  the 
findings  of  several  recent  studios  of  settlement  conditions  on  the  cut-over 
new  ground  of  the  northeastern  Louisiana  delta.    Similar  conditions  prevail , 
however,  in  the  cut-over  areas  throu^hou*  the  1  ewer  Mississippi  Piver 
Valley*    This  publication,  designed  for  the  fanner  as  e:ll  as  the  specialist, 
describes  both  the  opportunities  and  the  serious  problems  facins  ores-eat  and 
future  s et tie  rs . 

Part-Time  Fcirming 

A  group  of  64  part-time  farmers  near  Pogalusa  parish,  Louisiana,   (5?)  reported 
wages  substantially  higher  than  the  average  of  ether  workers  employed  in  the 
paper  mill.    Part— time  faming  in  this  area  was  not  so  much  an  activity  by 
which  lev;  income  mill  workers  supplemented  their  earnings,  but  rather  a.  means 
by  which  the  better  paid  workers  sought  a  more  satisfactory  way  of  life.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  low-paid,  unskilled  employees  of  the  mill  lived  in  town, 
and  had  little  interest  in  or    opportunity  to  engage  in  part-time  farming.  The 
increased  transportation  cost  to  those  engaged  in  pa  jet- time  farming  was  one  of 
the  barriers.    Kernes  of  the  part-time  farmers  had.  more  conveniences  than  did 
the  homes  of  full-time  farmers  in  the  area.    Verv.  few  former  full-time  farmers 
were  included  among  the  part-time  farmers,  they  were  essentially  a  group  of 
persons  who  had  been  reared  in  rural  areas  and  moved  out  to  a  farm  after 
several  years  spent  in  the  city.    Yraen  asked  for  their  reasons  for  living  on 
part-time  farms,  one-third  of  the  group  mentioned  security  through  savings  for 
their  old  age  or  against  the  possibility  of  losing  their  industrial  employment, 
and  one-fifth  mentioned  reduced  living  expenses.    Put  three- fifths  of  them 
stated,  that  they  would  prefer  full— time  farming  to  industrial  work  if  farm 
prices  would  rise  to  assure  them  as  much  income  as  their  industrial  employment 
did.     The  optimum  size  of  farms  amone  this  group  was  that  which  most  nearly 
produced  the  farm  products  needed  for  family  consumption.     Farms  larger  than 
this,  even  though  they  had  substantial  cash  sal.s  were  not  Generally  profit- 
able, because  of  high  cash  expenses. 


A  studv  of  small  a gri cultural  holdings  in  tec  areas  in  Indiana  (4-7) 
concludes  that  the  movement  of  industrial  wcrkr.rs  to  the  country  dees  not 
appear  to  offer  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  imemployr arit  problem.  Tithout 
income  from  industrial  employment  the  families  or:  small  tracts  of  lend  would 
soon  be  in  economic  distress  if  the  employment  e  ere  to  cease.     The  movement  to 
the  country  appears  to  be  associated  with  increased  heme  ownership,  reduced 
relief  costs,  greater  stability  of  population,  an  increase  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  families  who  are  willing  to  work  at  farm  tasks.     Families  in  the 
country  ecrc  slightly  above  average  with  respect  to  number  of  children,  school- 
ing, occupation- 1  level,  factory  income,  and  net  worth.     Production  for  homo 
consumption  appeared  to  pay  better  returns  than  production  for  sal-.,  but 
one-fifth  of  the  products  in  the  on;,  area,  and  two-fifths  in  the:  other  were 
sold.     Between  one— sixth  and  ene— fourth  of  the  food  censumed  by  the  families 
was  produced  at  home.    Although  the  families  reported  considerable  savings  by 
living  in  the  country,  the  cost  of  transportation  was  reported  as  one  of  the 
important  offsetting  items. 


Lev? Is  of  Living 


A  study  of  .?99  farm  families  in  Ohio  (66)  was  undertaken  to  describe  the  satis- 
factions and  dis  satis  faction's  expressed  by  fam  oeople  at  different  levels  of 
living,  and  at  different  intervals  on  a  scale  designed  to  beasure  the  amount 
and  auaiitv  of  the? r  participation  in  group  activities,  and  to  show  tee  amount 
and  kind  of  social  participation  engaged  in  by  people  at  various  levels  of 
living.    The  relation  of  are,  occupation,  type  of  family,  and  religious  affili- 
ations to  level  of  living,  to  social  participation,  and  to  social  adjusts!  .nt  is 
also  shoerrj. 

"The  pros  .-nt  stud}  aperoacbis  the  problem  of  standards  of  living  by 
relating  material  and  non-mat or? el  possessions  and  social  activities  to 
expressed  attitudes  of  satisfaction  end  dissatisfaction  with  vsrious  aspects  of 
living.    The  uniqueness  of  this  approach  is  its  omoaasis  upon  standards  of 
satisfactions.    Such  standards  carrot  be  determined  by  exact  scientific  rr.-easu.re 
mont.    They  beJong  to  the  very  nature  of  personal?  ty.    Human  beings  seek  as 
major  goals  or  objectives  satisfying  ways  of  life.    It  :is  assumed  that  the 
attainment  of  a  satisfying  life  an  a  ma  lor  criterion  of  a  high  standard  of 
living." 

The  authors  oonclud ;  that  MR_gardl..ss  of  their  social  and  economic 
circumstance,  Ohio  f e re  people  are  g?nerally  well  satisfied  vrith  i-eir  ways  of 
living. .  .Ohio  faun  fsmilics  diff  er  -widely  with  res-peet  to  their  levels  of  livin 
and  those  ranking  high  on  the  scale  oi  living  are  much  bett -:r  adjusted  than  are 
those  ranlcinp-  low... The  majority  of  farm  people:  participate  very  little  in 
organized  groans,  but  those  who  do  participate  a:?.,  better  adji'stee  than  those 
who  do  net ..  .Fei sons  in  families  that  rank  high  on  th...  scale  of- living  partici^ 
pate  much  more  actively  in  organised  groups  then  those  in  loe-rankinfr  families. 
Th?  dears.,  of  social  adjustment  is  aoororieriatoly  the  same  in  the  major 
geographical  areas'  of  the  State  although-  both  level  of  11  van g  sue  social 
participation  differ  widely  among  the  an  as . . .Although  th  .  chances  of  a  satis- 
fying life  on  the  farm  are  greatly  increased  f.-r  these  erho  have  a  high  1  m/cl  of 
livin?  and  who  arc  aetiv.  participants  in  organised  gropos,  thes...  factors  alone 
do  not  assure  satisfactory  adjustment  to  farm  life.    Lileneis.e  ai  thou -ah  the 
extent  of  social  participation  is  influenced  by  the  1  ev . Is  of  living  of  the 
participants,  it  is  also  affected  by  ether  factors. ri 
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A  sur?ny  of  standards  of  life  of  smr  Zealand  daiiy-f-nenrs  (99)  is  a  study  of 
113  farm  households  •  whose  major  source  of  income  is  d? trying,  the  first  of  a 
projected  scries.     Th-    economic  aspects  of  th?.  farm,  composition  of  the  house- 
holds, charaet  ;ristioe  of  family  members,  equipment  and -facilities  of  the  homes 
work  and  lei  sure-tiim.  activities  of  the-  members,  ev-  udii/ureS  and  consumption 
of  family  unite,  end  a  study  of  related  factors  are    res  .nted.    Graphs,  charts 
and  tables  supplement  te-yt  material.    Data  i  .  eating  to  tenure,  butter-fat 
production,  ago  of  fernier,  schooling  of  the  farm- r,  occupational  history,  and 
wives  working  on  the  farm  were  studied  in  relation  to  beus:helc  ^ouipment, 
membership  in  organisations,  expend*!, turns on  curtein  it  mas,  and  other  factors. 
The  author  points  out  that  comparison  of  famiii.es  in  different  local ities  on 


Rhc  bar  is  of  rol  ?  tivo  expenditures  on  certain  it-ems  ma?  bo  mi  si oa ding  because 
.of  the  difference  in  fre."  community  sorvic  s.    H  •■  so  •  r>  that  standards  of  life 
arc  conditioned  to  a  large  extent  by  eircuaostanc  ..s  which  the  family's  own 
£  pending  does  not  affect  at  all  or  affects  only  indirect].;-  ,  as  by  the  payment 
of  taxes,  and  that  what  people  got  from  the-  pre  c.  els  of  taxation  is  highly 
relevant'  tc  a  comparison  of  standards  of  life  in  different  countries  and 
d.i  ff orent  coirmuni  li  es  • 
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Encuete  our  1' habitation  ■  r  Franc     (100)  ia  a  stud;-  of  rural  housing  made  at 
the  request  of  th.  L-..a giu   of  ■aliens.    It  includes:     (1)  a  general  study  of 
Jfeural  housing  conditions  with  many  illustrations ;  (2)  a  short  bibliography  or 
crural  housing  and  human  gscgra^hyj  (3)  a  discussion  of  th-,  death  rate  from 
pnrious  diseases  vrith  rof .:  rem ee  to  city  and  rural  population,  illustrated  by 
eteblcs,  maps  eaio  graphs 3  (/..)  an  illustrated  review  of  rural  hospital  and  modi  or  1 
I'jQuipment  |   (5)  an  account  of  the  p...n  eh  ration  of  th:;.  principles  of  social  hygiene 
En  to  rural  coinniuniti.es,     Th..  last  ear4:  of  Vplisff<.  onj:   contains  152  pages  of 
[photoaxe.ohs  and  plans  of  reral  houses  in  various  r.  giens  of  France.    Volume  tv.rc 
[reports  on  housing  conditians  by  nr^vinaes  are  deportments,  clarifying  data  mith 
tables  and  macs, 
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[Families  cf  farm  owners  in  *Ti  ssissippi  had    sma^he  i  higher  in  com  ,s  than  those 
of  sharecroppers  ,  -according  to  a  r:  cent  survey  of  -shite  cVher  fa  ri7:  famatlies  in 
tpocr  agricultural  areas  end  -hit.,  cropper  farm  families  in  ri  c?l  agricultural 
'areas  (59) •     Th..-  greatest  difference  was  in  source  r-ther  than  in  amount  of 
^income.     The.  croppers  had  tea  larger  proportion  of  their  income  from  cash  crops 5 
fbhc  owners  had  a  larger  pari  af  theirs  from  00 -ds  furnish.;  d  by  the  f c  ran  and  :.n 
■cash  from  work  off  tie.  for.u.    iVith  in  com .  a?ad  family  type  canstaut,  land  even  ;rs 
"in  poor  soil  areas  lived  in  b.ati  ...r  hoes  ..a  and  fount  loss  for  feed  than  share- 
-croppers in  ire.  Delta.     Th.   data  for  this  study  were  secured  from  S3  whit,-  farm 
owner  families,  in  1938-39,  and  111  unit..  sharecropper  families  in  1,935-36.  All 
%ere  young  families  with  the  w.i  f  e  betvvca.n  I?  era  35  pars  old. 

Farm  Labor 

aThe  migratory  vaorkor  has  teen  roee.hring  roach  attenticp  of  lst._  from  both,  the 
journalist  ai:d  i la.,  scr-lnr.     .Phe  report,  y.xican  minatory  warkcrs  of  South 
Texas  (20),  is  an  ''mnelyaas  at  th-  v  making  end  living  conditions  of  a  reproser.ta- 
ftivo  group  ef  Hcxican  a  era  aval  fur  a. 1  uerk-,.rs  in  the  Winter  Garden  Area  of  south 
jToxas."     It  deals  vrith  a  particular  segment  of  the  mioront  pcpule tion-f amalids 
rarcrking  in  the  harvesting  ef  spina e a,  sugar  boots,  onions,  and  cotton.  Those 
acur  crops  offer  the  opportunity  '-f  dovetailing  v/crk  thro  ugh  cut  the  year. 

After  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  th:  prooh.ae,  th.:.  rone  rt  analyzes 
statistical  data  under  th:.:  four  broad  headings  %     (1)  Work  patterns  and  earning, 
(2)  family  incomes  in  1932,   (3)  social  conditions,  and  (4)  propects  for  the 
Mexican  migratory  workers.     The  principal  data  were  taken  from  300  family 
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schedules j  representing  a  one-third  sample  of  the  Mexican  Population  of 
Crystal  City,  Zavala  County,  Texas. 

Tactual  data  presented  point  to  the  existence  of  poor  housing,  poor 
sanitation,  and  inadequate  education  anion?  the  families.    Earnings  are  low.  In 
193S  the  average  annual  income  per  family  was  .f'506  in  cash  and  '* 5 61  with 
perquisites  included.    Moreover,  the  prospects  for  future  employment  are  dimmed 
by  technological  changes  in  beet  and  cotton  culture  as  well  as.  the  downward 
trends  in  the  production  of  spinach  and  onions. 

Mis  cellaneous 

Heme  situations  on  different  classes  of  land  and  effectiveness  cf  the  homo 
demonstration  urogram  (46),     Participation  in  the  heme  demonstration  activities 
of  the  Extension  Service  was  closely  connected  with  the  socio-economic  status  of 
the  family.    Participants  have  a  higher  estimated  cash  income  for  family  living^ 
their  farms  are  larger 5  more  of  them  own  their  homes;  more  of  them  evei 
automobiles  and  are  able  to  drive  them 5  their  homes  are  better  eouipped  with 
electricity,  telephones,  radios,  running  water,  sinks  with  drain,  flush  toilets, 
power  washing  machines,  refrigerators,  sweepers,  and  pressure  cookers.  Their 
houses  are  larger,  better  furnished,  and  their  housekeeping  is  better 3  more  of 
them  dc  home  sewing,  and'  they  produce  a  slightly  .mere  adequate  food  supply. 
They  spend  more  money  for  medical  and  dental  care,  and  more  frequently  subscribe 
to  daily  and  weekly  papers.     Twice  as  many  of  them  have  gen...  beyond  the  eighth 
grade  in  school.    Meetings  in  which  method  demonstrations  were  gi.ven,  bulletins, 
leader  training,  indirect  influence,  circular  l:tiers,  and  junior  result 
demonstrations,  were  the  chief  means  of  spreading  information.     'The  enumerators 
estimated  that  one-third  of  the  nonoarti cipants  would  make. reasonably  good 
extension  ecoporators. 


Black  Belt  County  (39)  is  a  case  study  of  the  government  of  -a  particular  unnamed 
rural  comity  "which  may  be  supposed  to  be  typical  of  perhaps  10  counties  in 
Alabama's  black  b:.lt.»    Since  county  government  is  in  intimate  and:  continuous  - 
contact  with  the  governed,  the  study  represents  an  attempt  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  democracy  "at  the  grass  roots."     The  nontechnical  chapter  headings,  indicat- 
ing the  material  presented,  include  "Life  and  Living,"  "Will  of  the  People," 
"Board  of  Directors,"  "County  Tfenag.r,"  "Tax  Officers,"  "The  Law,"  "County 
Doctor,"  "The  Three  R»s,"  "The  Lowest  Thiid,"  "Farmers  and  Famish,"  end  "Black 
Belt  Governments  The  Old  Way  and  the  New."     These  topics  1  avo  no  doubt  that, 
first,  few  if  any  aspects  of  the  county's  government  are  slighted  in  the 
analysis,  and,  second,  the  county  government  conditions  and  permeates  every 
phase  of  life  of  the  inhabitants.    Among  the  most  significant  aee  ;cts  of  govern- 
ment in  thi  s  county  of  Alabama  fs  Mack  h  it  are-  the  "growth  in  seal,:  and  breadth 
of  operations,"  the  trc nd  toward  expert  administrative  technicue,  and  "the 
development  of  political-administrative  leadership  over  county  activities  and 
institutions."    Other  studies,  already  under  way,  rill  offer  similar  analyses  . 
of  individual  counties  representative  of  ether  sections  of  the  State-. 


Swedish  experience-  in  coimmmity  use  of  --rain  binders  has  be.. a  generally  satis- 
factory according  to  a  recent  report  (108).    Of  the  202  binders  studied,  102 
were  purchased  by  individuals,  and  100  by  machinery  associations,  with  funds 
provided  from  the  Agricultural  Machinery  Loan  Fund  established  by    the  govern- 
ment in  1933*    Tables  show  the  number  of  fares  using  each  pa  chin...-,  whether 
horse  or  tractor  drawn,  costs  of  operation,  repairs,  and  of  moving  from  fa  mi 
to  farm.     The  charges  are  worked  out  into  hourly  costs  and  costs  per  hectare 
for  bcth  horse  and  tractor  power  ♦    There  is  also  a  discussion  cn  the  use  of 
binder  tvei.no  which  shows  amounts  used  p^r  hectare  in  various  regions  ana  types 
of  farms. 
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Count;/  Gov  emir,  rit  an  Washington  (84-)  is  designed  to  clarify  the  present  role 
of  the  county  in  relation  to  other  government  units  in  .Trshine;tcn.    Based  on 
secondary  sources,  questionnaires,  and  ncrsonal  interviews,  it  describes  in 
deta  il  the  structural  organization,  the  p-;  r some  el,  the  sources  of  receipts  and 
purposes  of  expenditures,  and  the  indebtedness  situation  of  "vashingtcn 
Counties.     In  the  final  section  it  odveces  recommendations  for  imerovement 
with  the  view  that  the  county  can  re  ro-establ ;  snec  as  a  vital  agency  of 
government, 
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Intensive  operation  on  relatively  small  units  in  tre.  Rid  Eivor  7a  3 ley  of 
North  Dakota  (64)  provided  the  setting  for  one  of  tee  experiments  of  the  FarSi 
Security  Administration.    A  study  of  10].  families  who  took  part  in  this 
experiment  found  that  during  the  first  2  years  of  occupancy  cn  the  project 
farms,  the  families  have  mad:,  definite  progress  toward  their  economic  and 
social  rehabilitation.    Before  resettlement  nearly  one-half  of  them  were 
dependent  uoon  subsistence-  or  emergency  grants.    Now  they  are  largely  sciC- 
supperting  and  most  of  then  reported  an  incieas^  in  ret  worth  curing  1?39«  The 
families  own  more  and  better  livestock  and  machinery  than  before  reset tl orient, 
and  both  grass  and  net  farm  incomes  have  bo„n  increased.     Their  level  of  living 
has  been  increased;  they  have  more  to  spend  far  this  purpose,  they  were  consum- 
ing a  larger  amount  of  home  produced  goods,  and  they  had  more  home  conveniences 
and  facilities  than  before  resettlement.     The  author  concludes  that  there  is  no 
material  difference  among  tee  second  year  families  in  the  net  in  com,.-  obtained 
from  small  farms  as  compared  with  larger  farms.    Although  the  larger  farms 
•reported  larger  gross  incrm..s,  their  expenses  far  farm  opera tiens  and  family 
living  Were  also  larg.ee.     Mgrith  an  appropriate  emphasis  upon  diversified 
[farming,  lives tc ck  and  dairy  enterprises,  the  -mailer  fames  anpear  to  have 
(satisfactory  do stabilities  for  resettlement  and  rehabilitation. " 
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EXTENSION  REPORTS 


Rural  organization  projects  and  family  and  com:munity~activitiy::r  continue  to 
bo  the  basis  for  the  program    of  rural  sociology  extension  in  Iowa,  Increas- 
ingly this  work  has  boon  focused  on  ways  of  making  democracy  more  effective-. 
Fcur  phases  may  bo  outlined  as  follows1! 

1*    Program  planning  is  carried  on  through  community,  county,  district 
and  State  meetings.     Conferences  and  training  schools  are  held  for  leaders  of 
township  farm  bureaus ,  local  granges 5  rural  churches,  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions, and  rural  youth  groups.     Special  attention  is  'given  in  these  sessions  to 
ways  of  outlining  yearly  program  schedules  and  developing  mere  effective 
me e tin go. 

2.    Discussion  material  is  supplied  monthly  to  more  than  1500  rural 
leaders.    During  the  last  5  years  50  citizenship  t epics  have  been  developed 
including  outlines  for  considering  "Whet  Dees  Democracy  'lean  To  Me, " 
"Methods  in  Community  Work, "  " Pa rt i cipa t ion  in  Meetings,"  and  " International 
Relationships."    The  1941-42  discussion  series  will  include  12  "Defense  Topics. 

3»    Music,  drama,  and  social  activities  include;  a.  Music  project  of 
singing,  music  study  and  folk  games,  Which  i.s  carried  by  home  project  groups 
and  4-H  girls'  clubs.    The  tacmc  for  Ic 40-4.1  was  "Musical  Moments  from  Latin 
America."    In  the  1941-42  program  all  selections  will  be  related  to  "Music  of 
the  Soil."    b.  In  a  rural  women's  chorus  program  71  county  groups  have  been 
singing  "Dear  Land  of  Home,"  "Onward  Ye  People"  and  other  songs  expressing 
man's  love  for  freedom,     c.  New  citizenship  dra.ms tiss tions  have  been  prepared 
for  state— wide  pro  grams •    These  are  how  being  produced  in  lecal  meetings* 

d.  Ceuntj^-wide  citizenship  programs  in  rural  schools  using  chore c  reading  and 
music  developed  under  the  leadership  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

e.  play  production  program  for  county  drama  festivals  and  rural  young  people's 
programs,     f.  Game -of -the -month  suggestions  in  "program  Service  to  Rural 
Leaders . " 

4.    Contributions  have  been  made  to  rural  organization  through  the 
following  plans  for  recognizing  cooperative  achievements:    e.  Fern  Bureau  - 
"Standard  Townships."    b.  Rural  Churches  -  "Community  Service  Relationships." 
c.  Community  Organization  -  "Tomorrow1 s  Community  Outlines."    c.  County 
Programs  -  "County  Agriculture].  Project  Exhibits." 
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The  Extension  work  of  the  Cornell  Department  of  Rural  Sociology  includes  a 
rural  music  program  in  cc operation  with  the  Cornell  Department  of  Music.  It 
includes  leadership  training  schools  held  in  about  10  counties  yearly  through 
the  ofCice  of  the  4-H  Club  and  the  Rome  Bureau 5  offering  training  and  demonstr 
tion  at  state— wide  conferences;  and  developing  music  festivals  in  selected 
areas.     The  aim  of  the  leadership  training  schools  is  to  help  club  music 
programs  by  lectures,  demenstratirns,  and  discussions  for  club  leaders  and 
'musicians.     The  meetings  are  open  to  members  of  all  rural  organizations.  At 
state-wide  conferences  lectures  arc  given,  demonstration  groups  are  invited  in 


to  perform  and  demonstrations  arc  given  in  community  Singing  and  song- 
leading*     In  the  past  year  throe  music  festivals  have  been  organized  in  icca 
areas  j  one  of  which  was  a  festival  of  chv.rch  choirs  from  four  corn  ties.  Vex 
year  two  new  counties  will  he  added  and  cno  of  these  will  he  salocted  for  a 
county  festival.    Other  festivals  are  boiiig  planned.    An  iindeilyine  aim  in 
each  festival  is  tc  develop  music  pregrrms,  elements  of  whj  eh,  at  least,  wil 
be  carried  and  develop ad  further  in  the  communities  parti  cipa tin  p. 
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NOTES 


Making  our  contribution  to  the  war  effort  means  a  r so r icnta tion  cf  the  work 
of.  the-  Division  in  the  iiMe'diate  future,  greater  emphasis  on  some  lines  of  • 
¥ferk,  loss  on  others.     ■Mb  of  the  fields  of  activity  in  which  the  work  is  to 
be  considerably  expanded  are  Farm  Labor  and  Farmer  participation  in  war 
programs.    Since  some  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  these  fields  lias  not  played  a 
large  part  in  the  Division's  program  in  the  past,  the.  statements  describing 
them  are  reproduced  below.     These  statements  are  taken  from  the  "Wartime  Work 
pro oram  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics"  which  was  released- 
January  1,  19^2 ; 

A .    Farm,  Labor 

(1)  Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  compilation,  analysis,  and 
interpretation  of  data  on  farm,  .labor  likely  to  be  of  use  to  State 
and  county  land-use  planning  committees,  the  Farm  Placement 
Service,  etc.     In  part,  these  data  will  be  derived  from  the 
Agra. cultural  Marketing  Service,  e.g.,  data  on  employment,  demand 
for  labor,  reserves  of  label-  available  on  farms,  occupational  and 
regional  migrations  of  laber,  wage  rates,  etc.     In  part  these 
data  will  be  such  as  may  be  obtained  from  agencies  of  the  Bureau 
cf  Agricultural  Ec enemies,  Farm  Security  Agency,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Works  Progress  Adminis tra tion ,  Office  of  Production 
Management,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  and  agricultural  plan- 
ning and  defense  committees.     The  "Washington  office  will  work  with 
the  regional  representatives  of  the  Division  in  presenting  and 
interpreting  these  data  en  a  nation-wide,  regional  State,  and 
problem-area  basis.    At  the  State  level,  demand  and  supply  data 
will  be  analyzed  fer  each  type-cf-production  area  in  the  State  and 
special  analysis  will  be  made  fer  critical  areas,  as  required.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Division  of  State  and  Local  Planning, 
assistance  will  be  given  State  subcommittees  on  farm' labor  in 
determining  the  most  effective  methods  of  recruiting,  distributing, 
and  utilizing  labor  and  of  stabilizing  available'  labor  supply. 

Current  analyses  will  be  made  with  a  view  tc  preparing  estimates 
cf  the  farm  labor  force,  utilizing  census,  population,  and 
unemployment  data  for  the  nation,  by  regions,  by  States,  and  by 
production  areas  in  relation  to  the  n on agricultural  working  force 
and  the  requirements  of  the  armed  forces.    Movements  cf  labor  from 
agriculture  to  industry  and  from  region  to  region  will  be  studied. 
At  the  same  time,'  the  Division  will  study  the  problem  of  the  main- 
tenance and  replacement  of  the  op era to r-and-f a rm- family  working 
force.     Estimates  will  be  prepared,  on  a  national,  regional,  and 
State  basii  s,  of  the  availability  of  agricultural  labor  in  relation) 
to  production  or  els  for  194.?. 

Current  reports  on  the  farm  labor  situation,  based  on  data  collccte 
by  the  A'MS  and  other  agencies,  will  be  prepared  for  administrative 
us,,  or  publico  tion. 
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(2)  The  Division  0.11  vo'rk  continually  with  AifS  technicians  in  develop- 
in^  schedules  nroc-adurcs  for  gathering  data  by  mail  and  by  field 
'enumeration  in  special  areas,  which  the  Division  rill  help  to 
select.    ¥c?rk  will  bo  done  rath  the  AMS  and  vylth  representatives 
cf  BL3,  BES,  W?A,  etc.,  in  dev.. loping  statistical  series  on  farm 
labor  adapted  te  the  needs    f  agriculture  and  cneeparablo  with 
ether  labor  series. . 


(3)  Estimates  ef  labor  r souir s men  t  s ,  near  bmuo  made  jointly  with  the 
Division  of  Fare:  Janagemont,  ".Till  be  completed  in  ferns  of  totals 
arid  per  unit  of  product,  na  tier -wide,  by  States,  by  crops  and 
livestock,  and  in  relation  to  seasonal  requirements • •  These  data 
will  reouire  continuous  revision  in  relation  to  clean  fas  in  produc- 
tion orals  end  in  form  practices. 

(4)  Attention  will  be  demoted  to  the  relation  of  movements  in  wage  rates 
in  industry"  arid  in  a gri oritur e  tr  the  attainment  of  production 
goals. 

(5)  Information  will  be  scevht  regarding  areas  of  excess  population, 
where  training  in  skills  ww;ld  assist  in  recruiting  laborers  for 
so  " cie lazed  farm  v.'ori:  aao  fer  war  industries.  Estimates  will  be 
prepared  of  the  numbers  of  persons  available  for  these  purposes. 
At  the  State  level,  assistance  will  be  offered  to  State  agencies 
in  preparing:  pre  grams  for  training  in  needed  skills. 

(6)  Information  and  assistance  also  will  be  supplied,  t~  the  Office  of 
Agricultural  Defease  relatione,  the  Reoionol  Labor  Supply 
Committees,  set  up  be*  the  Office  of  Production  liana ac.-m.cnt ,  the 
Faiai  Placement  Service  ef  the  Bureau  of  ^  yleyraeat  Security,  Farm 
Security  Aoednistraoiea,  the  Interbureau  Committee  en  Farm  Labor, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  the  Division  ef  State 
and  Local  Ploiiniug,  end  other  agencies  concerned  with  fane  labor. 


Far?1  er  Pa rti cinat ic n  in  uar  Prf  '^v  ^s 


(!•)  O^i:o:.m  one  jttitudes  cf  r:  •;:  -.mm.. 

In  co operation  with  The  Division  of  Program  Surveys,  studies  will 
be  made  in  rural  communities,  representative  of  larger  regions, 
of  the  opiniens  and  attitudes  of  farm  people  on  important  subjects 
arising  out  of  the  war  situation.     Careful  periodic  clmcko  of 
farmer  attitudes  will  be  node  in  a^nroximately  5C  areas,  selected 
on  the  basis  ef  their  represents ti'mness  rf  the  majer  agricultural 
pimdi.ction  regimes  and  rural  population  centers  of  the  country. 
Collaborating  closely  eith  the  Division  of  Program  Surveys, 
particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  uppn  obtaining  useful  informa- 
tion on  the  thinking  cf  farmers  with  respect  to  current  or 
proposed  war  activities  and  events  that  affect  rural  life.  In 
addition,  this  Division  will  be  prepared  to  make  quick  analyses  of 
farmer  attitudes  in  special  areas  outsnde  of  the  regular  sample  as 
needs  are  made  evident  from  information  available  or  requirements 
cf  the  Department. 


Studies  will  be  made  within  the  sample  areas  of  the  factors 
influencing  participation  by  rural  people  in  war  programs.  Trends 
in  "os rti citation  7n.ll  be  determined  by  repeated  periodic  observa- 
tions.    In  this  phase  of  the  work  the  Division  of  program  Surveys, 
the  Off  ice  of  Civilian  Defense,  and  other  interested  agencies  also 
will  be  consulted,  frequently  with  the  objective  of  meeting  their 
reouir-  rents  as  fully  as  possible. 

periodic,  brief,  and  concise  memoranda  interpreting  those  analyses 
will  be  made  for  administrative  use. 

(2)  ~'ar-tia:  d is'ci ussien  Tat  .rials 

This  Di vision  Will  assist  the  Divisions  of  economic  Information 
and  Pro  pram  Study  and  Discussion  in  the  preparation  of  publications 
dealing  with  questions,  issu?s,  and  situations  affecting  farmers' 
attitudes  and  sympathies  for  use  in  local  discission  groups, 
Intension  meetings,  and  for  general  distribution  among  the  farm 
population. 

(3.)  Pu.ual  come'unity  o:  .-e. eizat  ien 

The.  work  of  tie.-  Division  in  assisting  in  the"  organization  of  rural 
communities  for  war-time  activities  will  be  continued  and  expanded. 
Directed  specifically  to  tin  needs  of  the  program  of  agricultural 
planning  tc  attain  r.re suction  goals,  the  wcrk  in  community 
organ?  zation  will  be  carried  out  in  coopera  tion  with  the  Division 
of  Stat-;  and  Lceal  Planning,  the  Extension  Service,  and  the  Local . 
Defense  Councils.    The  objective  of  this  community  work  is  to 
instill  a  widespread  and  real  sense  of  participation  by  farm 
people  in  the  national  defense  effort,  based  upon  sound  local 
organization  in  rural  areas. 

Federal  Notes 

A  new  series  of  bull rt ins  on  housing  in  each  State  has  been  released  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.     Occupied  dwelling  units  by  tenure  and  by  color  of 
occupants-,  for  urban  and  rural  areas,  ar_>  givmc  in  numbers  and  percentage  for 
19/0  and  1930.    Dwelling  units  ar.,  tabulated  by  occupancy  status,  urban,  and 
rural  for    1940.     The  characteristics  of  housing  include  tenure  status,  color 
of  occupants,  number  of  ecrcons  per  room,  needed  repairs  and  plumbing  equip- 
ment, average  monthly  rent  and  mortgage  status.    Data  are  given  for  urban  and 
rural  areas,  for  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  mere,  for  metropolitan 
districts  end  for  rural-farm  are.? s •    Similar  statistics  for  counties  by  minor 
civil  divisions,  for  all  urban  places,  for  wards  of  dries  of  10,000  or  more, 
and  for  the  metropolitan  districts  by  minor  civil  divisions  will  be  presented 
in  succeeding  bulletins. 

-a-        -*  -k  -w-  #  . ,  "r-tly        ■  gv 

"Agricuj tare  in  Defense,"  issued  October  17  by  the  Department  Library,  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  abstracts  of  current  publications  received  in  the  Library. 
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Suggestions  for  making  it  more  useful  in  defense  studies  vn.ll  be  welcomed, 
say?  a  note. 


£  #  #  -X-  *  -5c  *  £  * 

. County  workers  frequently  are  in  reed  of  information  about  studies  and  data 
available  for  the  county  with  which  they  deal.    In  an  effort  to  meet  this 
need,  the:  II.  S.  Department  cf  Agriculture  Library  has  prepared  lists  of  county 
references  for  Imperial  County,  California j  Delta  County,  Colorado 5  Lake  and 
Union  Counties,  liississippij  and  Okfuskee  County,  Oklahoma.    Others  are  in 
course  of  pr  :pa ration. 

#  -x-  -X-  -X-  -X-  -x-  -x-  -x-  -X- 

Recent  migration  into  a  number  of  cities  in  all  parts  of  thv   country  is  the 
subject  of  a  current  series  of  reports  issued  by  the  Tork  Projects 
Administration.    Forty-six  cities  in  which  th^re  has  been  considerable  defense 
employment  were  selected,  for  study.     In  -.-ach,  a  Steele  ~was  selected  covering 
the  residential  district,  lew-nriced  hotels,  and  trailer  camps  and,  in  some 
cases,  areas  adjoining  the  city  ir  which  defense  heesing  has  been  erected  were 
also  included.    Fi  ghcr-priced  hotels  were  net  serve "eed  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  gather  information  about  people  who  had  left  tie:  city.     The  surveys  were 
concerned  with  persons  who  moved  into  thj  city  from  nieces  outside  the  county 
within  the  12  months  preceding.    All  of  them  were  taken  in.  the  fall  of  1941. 
The  data  included  the  number  of  migrants;  the  places  from  which  they  came, 
classified  by  rural  and  urban ;  their  industry  and  occupation  before  migration 
and  at  present;  as  well  as  present  unemployment  by  sex,  age,  place  of  last 
residence,  distance  traveled,  month  of  enter in %  the  county,  and  previous 
Industry  and  0 c  eupa  tier.  • 


The  findings  also  show  the-  extent  to  wfti Oh  rural  person; 
and  farm,  operators  and  farm  laborers  are  taking  pert  in  this 
migration.    The  table  belovr  summarizes  data  available  at  the 
beginning  of  December, 
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Div.  of  Res.,  W.P.A.,  Washington 
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(26)  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr,,  Farm  Securitv  Adm.  Mr-ration  cn  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
3  pp.    Washington,  D.  C,  1941, 
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facilities  and  services  1939.    Vital  Statistics.    Social  r- -ports.  -Vol.  11, 
19-41.     (State  Bulletins.) 

(29)  U,  S.  Dept.  Comm.,  Per.  of  the  'Census,    Plans  of  ,  s  ..I  ;cted  industries 
reported  at  the  census  of  manufacturers,  3  937*     Showing  le ration  of  establish- 
ments, waee  earners,  value  added  by  manufacture.    126  op.     (Eased  on  a  joint 
stud:/  with  Pur.  year,  ^con,'   IP.  £,  Dept.  Agr.;)    fa  shin  f "tin,  D.  C,  1941- 

(30)  U.  P.  Dent.  Comm.,,  Eur.  of  the  Census.    Peculation,  housany.  manufactures, 
agriculture.  .  Kay  to  the  published  and  tabulated  data  for  small 
Sixteenth  Census  cf  the  U.  C.  1°40.     66  pp.    "Tashin-icn,  D.  C, 
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1941. 
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(31)  IT.  S.  Congress,  Hoes;.  7 6th  Crn-rees.    Hnreeyy-  b.f-y.  the  select  commit- 
tee investigating  natienal Pief  ej  se  "d  prat  ion,     pari  a  14-17.  John  Hi  Tolan, 
Chairman.    Washington.,  D.  C,  1941. 

(32)  U.  S.  Information  Service.    P.f-.r..ne.  list  of  national  defense  eublica- 


tions;  a  selection  of  nertie 

art  Pull 

dm  as  c 

ea  ar  lici  - 

s  nr  ..reared  ay  feel  oral 

agencies  unpaged?: in  the  nati 

enal  def 

ea.se  pr 

ar.ram,  car 

rooted  to  July  15,  1941* 

21  pp.    Washington,  y,  C,,  1 

>-4-j-  • 

(33)    U.  S.  Tennessee  Valley 
Res.  Biv.     County  Government 

author: 
and  adm 

"by.  Da 

i^"'*i  s  t"*"a 

tibn  in  th 

f  regional  studios.  Govt, 

e  Tennessee  Valley  States. 

144  pp.    Washington,  P.  P., 

(34)    National  Resources  PI a 

an  in  y  ^o 

ana.  F 

amilv  oxoo 

nditures  in  the  United 

States,     (Statistical  tables 
the  U.  S.  and  Consumer  Exhcn 
June  1941, 

and  apn 
dituxes 

end ires 
in  the 

to  supple 

.rent  Consumer  Incomes  in 
9  pp.    Prashinyton,  P.  P., 

(35)    National  Resources  Pla 

prim  $g 

3  rd  •  T' 

ae  structu 

re  of  tPe  American  economy. 

II.     Toward  full  use  of  rase 

races. 

48  op. 

;/'-"*>    ~  1    *•         -fT  r\ 

a,  B.  C, ,  June  ±940. 

(36)  Northwest  Regional  Cornell.  'Pen  are  resources:  a  study  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  the1  Pacafee  northwest.     Cord  e  o.  a  ti en  of  a  report  ana.  supporting 

^  memoranda  M Migration  ana  the  development  of  economic  opportunity"  prepared  by 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  planning  Commission,  1939.     Bl  pp.  Portland, 
fere gen,  1941. 

(37)  Bauer,  Harry  C.    An  lain  eyed  Pjblieyraphy  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  cumulative  sunplaiynt  Jenuary  1939  -  Pea  .  any  1940.     35  pp.  Office 
of  the  Director  of  Information,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.    Kncxville,  1941. 
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Alabama  ■ • 

(38)  Alvord,  Pen  .F. ,  .et  al.  Factors  influencing  Alabama  agriculture;  its 
characteristics  and  faming;  areas.  Ala .  Agr,  Expt^  Sta.  Bui.  250.  76  pp. 
Auburn.  1941. 

(39)  EosTiTcrth^  Karl  A.    Black  belt  county;  rural  government,  in  the  cotton  • 
country  of  Alabama.    Ill  pp.    Univ.  of  Ala • ,  Bur  of  Public  Adm.,  Publications 
No.  2.    University,  1941." 

(4-0)  ^  Salter ,  L.  C-  and  Morgan,  E.  L.     Farmer  cooperation  in  northern  Alabama. 
Ala,  Apr.  Expt.-  Sta.  Bui.  249.    52  pp.     In  cooperation  v.*ith  Tcnn.  Valley 
Authority.    Auburn ,  I/Iarch  194-1. 

Arkansas 

(Al)    Wilson ,  Isabella  C.     Sickness  and  medical  care  amen.::  the  rural  population 
in  a  petroleum  producing  area  of  Arkansas.    Ark.  A nr.  Expt.  Sta. 'Bui..  413 • 
49  pp.    Fayettcvilio,  June  1941'.' 

California 

(42)  Thomas,  Dorothy  Sea in o,  cd.     Conference  on  social  statistics,    13  pp. 
Hold  in  Berkeley,  Calif. ,  may  26-27,  194.1.    Subqommittee  cn  Social  Statistics, 
Giannini  Foundation,  Univ.  of  Calif.    Berkeley,  1941..  .. 

(43)  Williams,  Claudia,  et  al.      c ut h  -  C  a  1  i  f  o  rn  i a  *  s  f u tur e .    A  summary.. of 
the  findings  of  the  California  youth  survey,    72  pp..    Dept.  of  Education, 
State  Relief  Adm.    Sacramento,  Mar.  1940. 

Illinois . 


(44)    Lindstrom,  D.  E.  and  Johns,  Ida  D.    Rural  relief  in    Illinois.    A  study 
of  home  assistance  in  13  counties.     111.  Acr.  Sxet.  Sta.  Bui.  480.    pp.  395- 
440.    Urbana,  Nov.  1941. 

Indiana 


(45)  Ainsaro  rth,  Harry  F. ,  et  al;    Rural  youth  in  La  Port.:  County,  Indiana. 

37  pp.  Purdue  Univ.  in  cooperation  with  the  Bur.  Agr.  Scon.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Lafaj^ettc,  Sfer,  1941. 

(46)  Hunter,  Starley  ivl. ,  et  al.    Home  situations  on  different  classes  of  land 
and  effectiveness  cf  the  home  dmemstraticn  program.     86  pp. -  Ext.  Studies 
Cir.  3  Purdue  Univ.  and  U.  S.  Deot.  Agr.    Lafayette,    e;  3 941. 

(47)  Hav/lcy,  H.  L.    Small  agricultural  holdings  •'in         industrial  areas  in 
Indiana.     Ind.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  460.    35  pp.    Lafayette,  May  1941. 
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Iowa 


(/IS)    Tudor,  William  J.,  ed.    Our  job  in  strengthening  de^ccrac".    Swnrnary  of 
seventh  annual  Iowa  Rural  Young  people's  Assembly  held  at  lovra  State  Cel., 
Mes,  Feb*.  14-15,  1°41.    11  pp.'    Iowa  State  Col.  Afir,  Ext.    Ames,  1941, 

(49)  Iowa  State  College  and  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr,    Iowa's  rural  youth  and  the 
national  defense  program,    pamphlet  14.    4  pp.    Ames,  Sept.  1941. 

(50)  Iowa  State  College.     The  challenge  to  democracy.    A  series  of  3  tulle tins 
prepared  by  members  of  the  History  and  Government  Dept.    -low?  Agr.  Tyxot.  Sta. 
Ames,  lc-41. 

Kentucky 

(51)  Beers,  Howard  1,7. ,  et  al.     C'ommiwhh.  ■-  land-use  planning  committees.  Organi 
zation,  leadership,  and  attitudes,  Garrard  County,  itentuel<y,  1-39.    Ky.  Agr. 
Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  417.    236  pp.    Lexington,  June  1941. 

(52)  Kentucky  Arr.  College.     Citizenship:  Community  program  for  Kentucky  4-H 
clubs  for  1941.    16  pp.    Ky.  Agr.  Col.  "Ext.    Lexington,  Jan.  1941. 

Louisiana 

(53)  Boons tra,  C.  A.  and  Jackson  H.     Part— tim?  farming  rn  a  rural-industrial 
area  of  Louisiana.    La.  Apr.  Expt.  sta.  Bui.  333.    13  pp.    University;,  19/1. 

(54)  lullins,  Troy  and  Cd.le,  P.  M.    Economic  end  physical  factors  affecting 
new-ground  farmers  in  'Edison  Perish,  Louisiana.    La.  Apr.  Sxot.  eta.  Cir.  12. 
27  pp.    University,  1- 


(55)  Nichols,  Ralph  P.  Locating  neighborhoods  and  corm:u'ities  in  Pod  giver 
Pari sh ,  Louisiana .  30  pp.  Bur.  Agr.  F,cor.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  in.  cooperation 
with  La.  State  Ext.  Service.     La.  State  Univ.    University,  April  1941.. 

Michigan 

(56)  Byram,  H.  TM.  Qut-of -school  young  men  on  farms.  47  pp.  Bui.  274.  .fich. 
State  Bd.  of  Control  for  Vocational,  Education,.    Lansing,  i'tchigan  1941. 

(57)  Hoffer,  C.  F.  and  Gibson,  9.  L.     Th -  cenrnmity  situation  as  it  affects 
a gri cultural  . extens ion  wo rk .    Mich.  Agr.  Lxot.  Sta.  Spec.  Bui.  312.     35  pp. 
East  Lansin.g,  October  1941. 

Minnesota 

(58)  Pond,  G.  A.     Farm  tenancy  in  Ilinncsota.    Minn.  Agr.  Sxpt.  Sta.  Bui.  353. 
56  pp.     University  Farm.,  St.  Paul.     1941  • 

Mississippi 

(59)  Dickins,  Dorothy.    Qymcr  farm  families  in  poor  agricultural  areas  and 
cropper  farm  families  in  rich  agricultural  areas.    Miss,.  Agr.  Exot.  Sta. 
Bui.  359.    19  pp.     State  College,  1941. 


Missouri 


(6C)    Wilfcpning,  Eueene  A.  and  OToaory,  Cecil  L.     Planning  for  family  rcloca- 
tiori.    Mc-.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  427.     51  pp.     In  -cooperation  with  Bur.  Agr. 
Scon.,  U.  S.  Dspt.  Agr^,  Columbia,  194-1. 

(61)  Silkott,  Rosr  J.    Land  and  fiscal  problems  in  Reynolds  County,  :&ssouri. 
Mo.  Agr.  Expt-.  Sta.  Fes.  Bui.  321.    80  pp.    In  cooperation  with  Bur.  Agr. 

7 "an.,  V".  S.  Pent .  Agr.     Columbia,  Pec.  194-0. 

York 

(62)  Anderson,  W.  A.  Farm  ^vomer  in  the  home  bureau.     41  pp.    Dept.  of  Rural 
Socio.  Nimoo.  Bui.  3.  Farmers  in  the  farn  bureau.     4-1  pp.    Dept.  of  Rural 
Socio.  I&mco.  Bui.  A,  Cornell  Univ.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.     Ithaca,  Oct.  -  Nov.,  1941. 

(63)  Lutz,  E.  A.     Aural  public-welfare  administration  and  finance  in  New  York. 
Cornell  Agr.  AArt.  Sta.  Bui.  760.     72  pp.     Ithaca,  June  1941. 


North  Dakota 


Johansen,  John  P.    One  hundred  nma  homesteads  in  the  Bee  Fiver  Valley, 
North  Dakota.    N.  Dak.  Agr.  Sxpt.  Sta.  Bui.  304.    50  pp.    In  cooperation  with 
the  Farm  Sec.  Adm.     Fargo,  June  1~/1. 

Ohio  ' 

(65)  Ohio  Univ.  and  Bur.  Agr.  Been.,  IT.  S.  Dept.  Agr.    The  rural  youth  of  Boss 
County,  Ohio.    Dept.  of  Rural  Been,  and'  Rural  Socio.,  Bui.  Nos.  140,  141,  142. 

No.  1/0.        I.     Their  Education  and  Training      33  pp. 

No.  1/1.      II.     Their  Hop 3,  Family,  and  Community  Life      43  pp. 

No.  14-2 «    III.    Their  Employment  and  Occupations      36  pp. 

Ctolumbus,  Ohio.    Aug.  -  Scat.-,  19/1. 

(66)  Nangu.s,  A.  R.  and  Cot  tarn,  H.  R.    level  of  living,  social  participation, 
and  adjustment  of  Ohio  far-  people.    Ohio  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bal.  62 A.     58  pp. 
Wooster5  1941. 

(67)  Cottam,  B.  B.    Level  of  living,  social  participation,  end  adlustmmt  of 
Ohio  farm  people,    A  technical  supplement  to  Ohio  Apt.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  624. 
Ohio  Aer.  Bxet.  Sta.,  Dent.  Rural* F con. ,  l&meo.  Bui.  139.    27  pp.  Columbus, 
1941.         -    :  - 

South  Dakota 

(68)  KunLlien,  A.  F. ,  at  al.  Rural  Sociology  Pamphlets  Nos.  9-12,  20,  23,  32-3 5 1 
'37,  3B,  40.     Hie  problem  of  declining-  enrollment  in  th..=  elementary  schools  of 

Lake,  Hyde,  Ninnohaha,  :  A rshall,  Minor,  Sully,  Campbell,  Roberts,  Tripe, 
Tal'/fortr ,   Grorory,  Spink,  and  Edmunds  Counties.     Nos.  13  and  22.     The  emerging 
rural  community  of  Kingsbury,  ;eecev  Counties.     No.  21.     The  problem  cf  over 
churched  and  una 0 r chur ched  areas  in  Brookings  County.    Nos.  30  and  31.  The 
problem  ef  population  adjustments  in  Broekiars,  Pydc  Counties.     S.  Dak.  Agr. 
Expt.  Sta .    Brookings, -I94I. 
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(69)  Kumlien,  W.  F.  Basic  trends  of  social  change  in  South  Dakota.  VII.  Local 
government.  Bui.  347.  '31  pp.  VIII.  Religious"  Organization.  Bui".  348.  24-  pp. 
S.  Dak.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta., Brooking,  1941. 

(70)  Nelson j  A.  G.     Planning;  minimum  sized  ranches  and  farms  for  the  Hyde 
County  area  in  South  Dakota.    S.  Dak.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  346.     32  pp.  In 
cooperation  with  U.  S,  Dept.  Agr.    Brookings,  1940. 

Tennessee  , 

(71)  Page,  John  Si  and  Sant,  Paul  £.     Identification  of  neighborhoods  and 
communities,  Roane  County,  Tennessee.     11  pp.     Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  in  cooperation  with  Univ.  of  Tenn.    Knoxville,  1941* 

(72)  Milk,  Richard  C>  Basic  maps  and  materials  available  for  land  use  planning 
in  Tennessee.    Rural  Res.  Sc-r.  Mono.  109,  Rev.    52  pp.    Tenn.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 

in  cooperation  with  Pur.  Agr.  Econ.,  IT,  S.  Dept.  Agr.     Knoxville,  June  30,  1941. 

(73)  Miller,  Ernest  I.     The  English  settlement  at  Rugby,  Tennessee.    Rur.  Res. 
Ser.  Mono.  128.    37  pp.     Ten;:.  Asx.  Expt.  Sta.  and  Univ.    Knoxville,  May  26, 
1941. 

(74)  Bonser,  H.  J.  and  Milk,  R.  G.     Ne i gh bo r hoods  and,  communities  of  Cumberland 
County,  Tenn'.    Rural  Res.  Ser.  Mono.  129".     20  pp.     Tenn.  A  gr  . .  ExP  t.  Sta. 
Knoxville,  Aug.  15,  1941. 

(75)  Allred,  Charles  E.  and  Raskopf,  Ben.j .  D.    Economic  history  of  cotton  pro- 
duction in  Tennessee.     Rural  Res.  Scr.  Mono.  130.    54  pp.     Tenn.  Agr.  Expt* 
Sta.    Knoxville j  Sept.  1941. 

(76)  Allred,  Charles  P.,  et  al,     Possibility  of  relocating  farmers  near  77a tts 
Bar  Reservoir.     Rural  Res .  Ser.  Mono.  131.     76  pp.     Tenn.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Knoxville,  Sept.  30,  1941.  ' 

(77)  Luebke,  Pen  j •  H.  ana  Kelley,  James  P.     Some  economic  aspects  of  the 
frozen  fruit  industry  in  Tennessee.     Rural  Res.  Ser.  Mono,.  133.     24  pp.  Tenn. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.    Knoxville,  Dec.  10,  1941* 

Vermont 

(78)  Brit ton,  Virginia.    Housing  of  53?  Vermont  farm  families.     Vt.  Agr.  Expt. 
Sta.  Bui.  470.     39  pp.  '  Burlington,  1941. 

(79)  Britton,  Virginia,     Food  consumption  of  538  farm  and  299  village  families 
in  Vermont.    Vt.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  4?4«     46  pp.     Burlington,  June  1941. 

Virginia 

(80)  Morgan,  E.  L.  and  Gearreald,  T.  N.  Farmer  cooperation  in  southwest 
Virginia.     Va.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui .  331.     46  pp.     Blacksburg,  Mar.,  1941. 

(81)  Jones,  Dorothy  G.     Youth  adjustments  in  a  rural  culture,  Pockville  commun- 
i ty ,  Ha n 0 v c r  Co un ty ,  Vi r gl n i a .    Va.  Agr.  expt.  Sta.  Rural  Soc.  Rpt.  16.     66  pp. 
Blacksburg.  1941. 
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Washington 


(82)  Washington  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Tnat  the  farm  should  contribute  toward  fan.il 
»    >  _     '         -/  i 

living.    Wash,  Agr;  Sxpt.  Sta.  Pop.  Bui.  163.    43  pp.    Pullman,  Sept.  1941. 


V 


si  ?    Cs  ^1 


Settlement  experience  and  opportune  ties  on  cut-over 


(83)  H 

lands  of  v:estern  'Washington.  ¥ash.  Agr.  3xpt',  Sta.  Bn.l,  399.  56  pp.  Pullman, 
Anr.  19/:'; . 


(84)  Rouss,  Carl  F.  County  government  in  Vfashington.  Series  in  Ear.  See. 
Institutions,  Fo.  3.     Pal.  400.     62  pp.    "Wash.  Agr.  Sxpt.  Sta.,  Pullman, 


1941. 


(85)     Schmid,  Calvin  F.    hand  values  as  an  ecolcgical  index.    Reprint.     36  pp. 
Pes.  Studios  of  the  State  Col.  of  Mash.    Vol.  IX.    No.  1,  Pullman,  Wash.; 
'fer.  1941. 
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(86)  Abrahams  en,       A.    Farmers*  mutual  fire-  insurance  companies  in  "Most 
Virginia,    M.  Va.  Aer.  Oxpt.  Sta.  Bel.  302.    43  pp.    Morgan  tarn,  Oct.  1941. 

(87)  •  West  Virginia  Agr<  Sxnt,  Ota.    Free: edings  of  the  1940  conference  on 
lovr-income  farms,     east  Va.  Agr.  Sx.pt  s  Sta.  rui.  299.     46  pp. 
1941 . 


Morgan  town 


Wisconsin 


(88)    Hill,  George  ?f.  and  Smith,  Ronald  A.     3 Ian  in  the  cut-over.     Pes.  Bui. 


1  oo 
Anr, 


71  pp.    .Wise.  Agr.  Exet.  Sta.  in  cooperation  vrith  WJ?A.  Madison, 


(89)    Andrews,  Horace  J.  and  Bromley,  Millard  S.     Trends  in  land  use  in 
northern  Michigan,     k  study  of  Alpena,  Antrim,  Ogemaw,  and  Roscommon  Counties. 
45  pp.     The  Charles  Lathrop  pack  Forestry  Foundation.    Washington,  D.  C,  1941. 


(90)  Angell,  Robert  Cool. 
htcuos  and  institutions* 


y.  The  integration  of  American  society;  a  study  of 
228  pp.    McGraw-Hill  Bock  Co.,  Inc.    New  York,  1941. 


(91)  Bailey,  Marren  P.,   :t  el.     Lands  and  forests  and  people.    What  can 
Carlton  Co.  do  for  itself?    45  pp.    Land-Use  Planning  Committee,  Carlton  Co., 
Minn.    Aug.  1941,  ■  . 

(92)  Pritt,  3  to  us  rt.  .H  en  d  e  r  s  on .     Social  psychology  of  modern  life.     562  pp. 
Farrar  ?r  Pinahart,  Inc.,  New  York,  1941. 

(93)  Byinrton,  Margaret.  Francs.    Ora^niz-in-r  a  public  welfare  committee  in 
Serin-   Count;;.-.     82  pp.     Columbia  tjniv.  Press;    New  York,  1941. 
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(94)     Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education.    Agricultural  Publications 
Com.    W.  H.  Erittain^  cd.    16  Nos.  Toronto. 
No.    1.    Are  there  too  manv  farmers?    1-6  pp.    Nov.  1,  lyZC. 

No.     2.     Should  -Canada  restrict  farminr  of  siibmarginal  lrnds?    10  pp.    Nov.  15 
1940. 

No.     3.    Will  increased  production  benefit  the  fanner?    12  pp.     Dec.  1,  194-0. 
No.    4.     Should  Canada  encourage  land  settlement  of  immigrants?    19  pp. 
Dec.  3  5,  194-0. 

No.     5.     Can  we  improve  our  taxation  system?    9  pp.    Dec.  24,  1940. 
No.     6.    Nov:  far  vd.ll  improved  fern  management  methods  help?    10  pp.    Dec.  31, 
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No.     7.    What  credit  facilities  should  the  farmer  have?    10  pp.     Jan.  7,  1941. 
No.     8.     Can  rrovcrnment  research  improve  the  econorp  c  position  of  the  fanner? 

15  pp.    Jan.  1/,  3-941  • 
No.    9.    What  can  vr.-:  hope  to  accomplish  through  fairs  and  exhibitions?    11  pp. 
Jan.  21,  1941. 

No.  10.     Government  eraein;"  and  marketing  -  do  they  help  eh  ,-  f  armer?    22  pp. 
Jan.  28,  19 4l- 

No.  11.    What  do  we  need  for  ofriciert  rmrk^ng?    11  pp.     Feb.  4,  1941. 
No.  12.    What  can  the  farmer  gain  through  cracal soai on?    10  pp.     Feb.  11  1941. 
No.  13.    Will  co-operation  solv"  tea-  farmer'' a.  ": roubles;     14  pp.    Feb.  18,  1941. 
Mo.  14 •     Is  rovcrr.ment  control  of  marketer  a  desirable  or  practicable?    16  pp. 
Feb.  25,  1941. 

No.  15.     If  relation  is  adopted  eehat  should  it  be?    22  pp.     Mar.  4,  1941. 
No.  16.    What  should  ;rc  do  about  it?    14  pp.     Xar.  11,  1941. 

(95)  Carr,  Lowell  Juilliard.     D- elincuor cy  control.     447  pp.    Harper  %  Bros. 
New  York,  1941. 

(96)  Chambers,  Morritt  Madison.     The  comeaanety  and  its  young  people.     36  op. 
The  American  Youth.  Commission  of  the  American  Council  on  education.  Washington, 
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